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SOMETHING ABOUT CRITICISM. 


HERE is no one that doubts the efficacy of 
fair and intelligent criticism. Especially 
have American authors and publishers felt its 
importance in all matters pertaining to litera- 
ture, and their constant cry has been for unpre- 
judiced criticism. And yet, as often as any one 
has attempted to satisfy the demand, these very 
authors and publishers have done all in their 
power to weaken the blows and to reduce the 
would-be criticism to the old form of useless puf- 
fery. For this we arraign American writers and 
publishers. It is their own great fault that 
books and their authors are not fairly dealt with. 
Men have been honest in their desire to make 
correct statements, but they have been foiled in 
their efforts by the very persons who were but a 
little before so anxious for impartial dealing. 
These obstacles are made especially evident to 
the conductors of a critical journal. At the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, the leading writers 
and publishers manifest very great interest. 
“Just what is needed,’”’ they say, ‘and must be 
supported.”? “Only be perfectly fair and impar- 
tial, and we will support you most faithfully.” 
And with such words of promise the journal 
enters upon its mission. The first publisher it 
declines to pulf and advertise by unfair notices 
of his publications, suddenly loses his fondness 
for impartial journalism, and, in all probability, 
The 
first author whose work is severely but honestly 
dealt with forgets his high-sounding talk about 
“criticism without prejudice,” 


withdraws his countenance and patronage. 


and proceeds to 
address a letter of expostulation and bitter com- 
plaint to the editors. He thinks his book de- 
served better. He impugns the motives of the 
writer of the criticism. He accuses the conduct- 
ors of the paper of personal malice. He does 
anything but encourage the continuance of a 
critical journal. Another publisher, who sighs 
for a “ higher literary standard,” sends an adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ on condition that the book in question 
shall receive a favorable notice.” Is this aid- 
ing the cause of simple truth and fairness ? 
Or. perhaps, some magnate among the scholars 
calls upon the conductors, and requests that a 
certain professor (an old friend of his, and to 
whom he has already broached the matter) shall 
review his forthcoming book. He is told that 
the author has not the choice of his reviewer 
in an impartial journal. For this he loses his 
gteat fervor in the critical cause, and gives the 
cold shoulder to the offending journal. Is this 
the true way to bring about a better state of 
things in the literary world? Is this true sup- 
port? It may be that a famous critic himself 
takes up the siiletto and produces a trenchant 
Volume upon some particular branch of criticism. 
He in turn receives the reviewer’s verdict, and at 
once becomes enraged. He writes a volume of 
abuse to the publishers of the audacious article. 
He is “very desirous that a fair journal should 
succeed, but such injustice as this can never be 
sustained.” He doesn’t approve of what some 


consider ‘‘ Bohemian slashing.” And so it goes. 
Every man is enthusiastic, until the pen of jus- 
tice reaches his own castle. This must not be 
invaded. It is fine sport to 
see others scourged, but only conceit and preju- 


It is sacred ground. 


dice can point the knife toward ourselves. 

This is the way that our writers and publishers 
throw obstacles in the way of any attempt at 
criticism. While it is their shame and disgrace, 
it is at the same time of little account to the 
conductors of a journal, who have made up their 
minds to find all men fair to all but themselves. 
There is no mirror so bright that,a man will dis- 
cern therein his own shortcomings. The editor 
must simply go ahead without regard to such 
remonstrances and accusations of personal malice. 
He can but see that there are a plenty to puff 
and but few to criticise. The majority of the 
journals of the country are filled with puffery. 
What is needed is strong and courteous criticism. 
And with pure motives and high ideals he should 
advance unflinchingly, willing to lose friends and 
patronage, if necessary, rather than in any in- 
stance to yield to any personal desire or malice. 

There is a criticism which is dangerous. In 
the hands of an enemy to the good and true. it 
may turn into abuse. But that which the coun- 
try and its literature need is whole-souled, 
scholarly, thorough, and always gentlemanly 
criticism. To receive this, authors and publish- 
ers can give the greatest aid. Let them not im- 
pugn the critic’s motive the instant he approaches 
their own interests, but give him credit for inten- 
tional fairness. They have no right to accuse the 
conductors of a literary journal of personal 
malice. Rather stand by the critic when he 
invades even your own cherished field, and do 
not pour out a tirade of abuse if he finds that 
your own efforts are not wholly faultless. 








SAADI AND THE *GULISTAN.” 


O we are at last to have an edition of 
Saadi. Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay 

on this subject in the Atlantic is a neat perform- 
ance, and is probably designed to be an adver- 
tisement to the forthcoming work. Yet, even with 
this view of his dissertation, every one acquainted 
with Saadi must regret that he did not say some- 
thing more. It is also a disappointment to find 
that Mr. Emerson’s judgment leads him to prefer 
Glad- 
win, like Ross, omits the poetical portions of the 
work; but the latter is to be excused, because 
he wrote his translation simply for the use of the 
And Glad- 
win probably never dreamed of coming before an 
American audience to represent Saadi. Mr. Em- 
erson says that the style of Gladwin is more for- 
cible ; but can he assure us that the English of 
Eastwick is inferior in strength to the Persian of 
Saadi? If Mr. Eastwick does not exaggerate the 
strength of the original, then so much the better 
for the candor of Mr. Eastwick. Every one un- 
derstands that in oriental poetry we are to 


Gladwin before Eastwick for popular use. 


students in the East India colloges. 





Foreign Art Notes. 
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expect color and fire rather than sinew and 
muscle. In Gladwin’s translation we have a 
repetition of the old story—Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet left out. In the writings of a poet we 
naturally look for poetry, and whoever searches 
his works and finds nothing but epigrams will 
feel disappointed. Eastwick’s translation should. 
have been brought out, for the reason that it was 
conceived in the spirit of the original, and is in 
fact the only version, except the admirable 
French version of Semlét, which makes us at all 
acquainted with the poet. Its metrical forms 
would also win a general hearing, for the most 
commonplace utterances are often preserved by 
the accessories of poetic drapery. If you wish to 
make the most of an idea, throw it into the form 
of verse and double-shot it with rhyme. East- 
wick understands this truth, and hence he has 
given us a version of the “ Gulistan” that is every 
way caleulated to succeed, and it is to be heped 
that ere long some enterprising American pub- 
lisher may be induced to bring it out in the same 
fine style of the Hertford edition. 
turn to Saadi himself. 


But let us now 


Shekh Muslihu’d-din, surnamed Saadi, was 
born at Shiraz, the capital of Persia, in the year 
of the Hegira 571, and of the Christian era 
1194. His father, whose name was Abdu’llah, 
held some station under the Divan, but the ad- 
vantages growing out of this position were sud- 
denly cut off by his death, which event took 
place while Saadi was still a child. He was 
educated at the Nizdmiah College at Baghdad, 
which for five hundred years had been the chief 
seat of oriental learning, as well as the home of 
the Khalifs. Here; under able preceptors, he ac- 
quired a profound knowledge of science and the- 
ology, and made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Unfortunately but few of the particulars of his 
long and useful life are known to us. Saadi, it 
appears, was twice married, though only ones 
mated. His first matrimonial adventure proved 
a failure. He tells us that, having become weary 
of the society of his friends, he started for Jerusa- 
lem and was made a prisoner by the Franks, who 
obliged him to work, in company with some 
Jews, in the fosse at Tripolis. One of the prin- 
cipal men of Aleppo discovered him there and 
redeemed him by the payment of ten dinars, at 
the same: time giving him the hand of his daugh- 
terin marriage. But the girl “ turned out to be of 
a bad temper, quarrelsome, and unruly,”’ frequently 
giving loose to her tongue. Of his second mar- 
riage, which took place at Sanad, be says nothing, 
though he laments the loss of an only son. It is 
evident, however, that he entertained a low esti- 
mate of the fair sex. This is evident from his 
saying, ‘‘ Take your wife’s opinion, and act oppo- 
site to it;’’ also from his merry advice to 
“Choose a fresh wife every spring, or new- 
year’s day, for the almanac of last year is good 
for nothing. x 

Up to his seventieth year the poet was a great 
traveler; but from this period to the time of his 
death, which took place at the very advanced aga 
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of one hundred and sixteen. he lived in the re- 
tirement of a hermit, subsisting chiefly on the 
charity of hisadmirers. He nevertheless strove to 
support his position with becoming dignity, never 
having complained ofhis forlorn condition but once, 
and then when he was without shoes. But this 
repining ceased when soon after he chanced to see 
a man without feet. 
travels he 
recluse. 


When he gave up his 
at once went into retirement as a 
It appears that this course had been 
marked out by himself even when a boy. Im- 
pressed by the early death of a friend, he resolved 
to pass a life of retirement, and to ‘‘fold up the 
carpet of enjoyment.” He evidently reckoned on 
a prolonged existence, since he deliberately set 
apart thirty years for study, and forty more for 
the acquiring of experience, preparatory to his 
withdrawal from the world. 

But Death, at last, knocked at the door of 
Saadi, and called him away. Dowlat Shah, one 
of his warmest admirers, says: “It was on 
the evening of Friday, or the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, in the month Showil, of the Arabian 
year 690, that the eagle of the immaterial soul 
of Shekh Saadi shook from his plumage the dust 
of his body.”” His remains were entombed in a 
charming grove near Shiraz. His grave was 
surrounded by fountains and elegant buildings, 
and the spot was held in great estimation as a 
place of pilgrimage. Cqlonel Franklin visited it 
in the year 1787, and found everything remain- 
ing as in the times of the poet—a picture being 
attached to the tomb, representing him clad in 
the blue gown of the Darwesh and the siaff of 
the pilgrim in his hand. 

A few extracts from the ‘‘ Gulistan” will be 
sufficient to give the reader an idea of the work, 
as translated by Eastwick. Founded on the 
model of Paradise itself, the ‘‘Gulistan,’”’ or 
‘** Rose-Garden,” is divided into eight chapters, 
in which the author treats of the manners of 
kings, the qualities of the Darwesh, of content. 
ment, of taciturnity, love and youth, age, educa- 
tion, and the duties of society. His custom is 
first to tell a story, and, as he proceeds, inter- 
sperse the narration with poetry. Under those 
relating to kings is the following, which I give 
because it is brief and pertinent to the times, 
though the longer anecdotes are more admirable. 
He says : 


“One of the former kings showed remissness 
in protecting his dominions, and treated his army 
with great severity. On the appearance of a 
powerful enemy, all turned their backs. 


COUPLETS. 


** Soldiers, from whom the state withholds its gold, 
Will from the scymitar their hands withhold. 
What valor in war’s ranks will he display, 
Whose hand is empty on the reckoning day ? 


“I had a friendship with one of those who had 
declined service. I reproached him, and said, 
‘He is base and unthankful, and vile and un- 
grateful, who, on a slight change of fortune, 
deserts his old master, and lays aside the obliga- 
tion of favors received for years.’ He replied, 
‘If I was to tell you how matters stood, you 
would acquit me. Suppose my horse had no 
barley and my saddle-cloth was in pawn; and 
one cannot valiantly risk his life for a sultan who 
is miserly to his soldiers ! 


COUPLET. 
‘* Give thy troops gold, that for thee they may die 
Else they’ll go seek a better destiny. 
COUPLET. 
** The well-fed warrior will with ardor fight ; 
The starved will be as ardent in his flight.” 
Speaking of the qualities of the Darwesh, he 
says: : 


“The outward mask of a Darwesh is a patched 
garment and shaven head; but his essential 
qualities are a living heart and mortified pas- 
sions. 

STANZA. 
‘**Q thou! whose outer robe is falsehood, pride, 
While inwardly thou art to virtue dead ; 


Thy curtain of seven colors put aside, 
While th’ inner house with meats is poorly spread.” 





Speaking of contentment, he says: 


*In the annals of Ardskir Babakan, it is re- 
lated that he asked an Arabian physician how 
much food ought to be eaten daily. He replied, 
‘A hundred dirhams’ weight would suffice.’ The 
king replied, ‘What strength will this quantity 
give?’ The physician answered, ‘This quantity 
will carry thee; and that which is in excess of it 
thou must carry.’ 

COUPLEY. 
** We eat to live, God’s praises to repeat ; 
Thou art persuaded that we live to eat.” 

The above extracts do not give any idea of the 
extreme ovientalism with which the ‘ Rose- 
Garden’ abounds, for such is the most appro- 
priate name by which the “ Gulistan ”’ could be 
known. This extract from the preface is more in 
the vein of the whole work. He says: 

“ A devout person had bowed his head on the 
breast of contemplation, and was immersed in 
the ocean of the divine presence. When he came 
back to himself, one of his companions sportingly 
asked, ‘From that flower-garden where thou 
wast, what miraculous gift hast thou brought 
us?’ He replied, ‘I intended to fill my lap so 
soon as I should reach the rose-trees. and bring 
presents for my companions. When I arrived 
there the fragrance of the roses so intoxicated me 
that the skirt of my robe slipped from my hand.’”’ 

Saadi was emphatically a gatherer of sweets 
and odors, indeed a co-laborer of Lubin; for 
there are no asymptotes outside of mathematics. 
Extremes always meet. If you wish to enjoy the 
wit and wisdom of Saadi, by all means read 
Eastwick’s translation, unless you are fortunate 
enough to know the Persian itself. Here you 
may learn all that it is possible to know of this 
wonderful man, who flourished in the Augustan 
age of Persian literature. The work in question 
is elegantly printed with rose-colored borders, 
while the frontispiece and vignettes are all copied 
from the illuminated manuscript, editions of an 
early date, and present several of the best imita- 
tions of ancient art the writer has ever seen. In 
the East the sayings of Saadi are everywhere 
heard from the lips of youth and eld age, among 
a population numbering many millions; and we 
would fain bespeak for him a few friends in 
America, where he is only to be known in order 
to be appreciated. 








A BIOGRAPHICAL NUISANCE. 


T has always been considered necessary, we 
believe, to the growth and perfection of the 
adult man, that he should begin life as a boy. 
Many circumstances, not entirely disconnected 
from the physical laws of nature, require this 
origin and progress, and the character-germ of 
the boy is so important, as containing the possi- 
bilities of the man, that he has come to be re- 
cognized, through a species of transcendental 
paradox, as the father of the mature being. 

All this applies to us common people. We 
men in general, we, the unknown and unsung, 
may start simply as boys, the word being used in 
a generic sense. But it has remained for modern 
acumen and modern research to learn that the 
great ones of earth—the male sex being under- 
stood—must commence life as boys of some par- 
ticular kind, describable by a compound noun, in- 
dicating some trade, profession, or other employ- 
ment. Doubtless, if the ‘ Salior-boy,” immor- 
talized by music and Mrs. John Wood, should 
ever be more than “ only nineteen years old,’ we 
should find him rivaling Nelson, Perry, Gideon 
Welles, or any other marine phenomenon of great- 
ness, treading the deck of his iron-clad frigate in 
the full pomp of a brass-mounted uniform and 
presentation sword, and going down to posterity 
covered with all the glory that a grateful nation 
and a susceptible navy department could bestow. 
We regard it, however, as extremely doubtful 
that this young gentleman is more than a chival- 
rous myth, the fond creation of some nautical 





poet. We do not cherish any vivacious expecta- 


tions of being called to peruse and analyze his 
biography in full from our critical and profes- 
sional point of view. Since we first heard of him 
he has ‘adhered with admirable fidelity to his 
“nineteen years,’ and we despair of seeing him 
Most of the trades- 
boys we have read of are biographized with ref- 


acquire a more advanced age. 


erence to a possible nomination for the presidency, 
but it is not likely—despite the example of our 
present chicf-magistrate—that a president will 
be elected without attaining a majority. The 
““Salior-boy ” is therefore out in the cold, and 
the track is left clear for contest between the 
tanner-boys, the bobbin-boys, the miller-boys, 
and, for aught we know, the stable-boys, the 
butcher-boys, and the harbor-buoys likewise. 
Honest manual labor is a fine thing. Charles 
Mackay will tell you so. 
roborate the statement. In fact, everybody will 
agree to it, except those who get their bread-and- 
butter by it. It is perhaps a sad truth for the 
poets that no laborer ever continues his manly, 


Mr. Tupper will cor- 


dignified, ennobling habit of canal-digging or 
hod-carrying when he is able to live without. 
Neither do the poets seek manhood, nobility, and 
callousness in the pursuit’ of the horse-rake or the 
brandishing of the stable-fork so long as they can 
sel] their rhymes. These facts, however, do not 
detract from the real dignity of labor; they only 
destroy the false and feeble sentimentality with 
which it has been soiled. Hard work is an excel- 
lent educator—that is, for the development of 
hard workers—and those who accomplish much 
with their hands are worthy of great praise. 
That they are thus fitted to fill the presidential 
chair is quite another deduction, and one to which 
we have no immediate intention to subscribe. 
For this do we object to the swarm of recent 
biographies of tanner-boys and bobbin-boys and 
such. If General Grant be a great soldier and a 
The 
tannery has not left its mark upon him in any 
way. The polish of West Point obliterated long 
ago whatever stains of quercitron and oxalic 
acid he may have borne in boyhood, and the 
ouly conclusion we can arrive at is that, if he 
soaked hides at the beginning, he showed wisdoin 
in quitting the business. 


statesman, it is because he is not a tanner. 


He is great in spite of, 
and not in consequence of, that false commence- 

Gen- 
atmos- 


ment. The same may be said of all. 
eral Banks retains nothing of the 

phere of bobbins. He large for 
that narrow path, and outgrew it. It was not 
being a *‘ bobbin-boy,”’ but ceasing to be one, that 


evinced his sagacity. ‘There are those who mali- 


was too 


ciously insinuate that President Lincoln has 
brought a little too much of the “rail-splitter”’ 
into the management of our national affairs, and 
that his flat-boating did not edueate him to 
statesmanship. 

But these biographies appeal, as is intended, to 
the sentimental vanities of the masses. Every 
tanner who aspires as well as perspires over his 
vats is flattered by adroit hints that he is a Gen- 
eral Grant ‘crushed’? by circumstance. His 
proprium takes courage and he thinks, ‘* Ah, 
you should only see me at the head of an army !” 
The 
*The people must rule. 
Therefore I will rule !” 


French ouvricr followed the same wea: 

I am of the people. 
Whereupon the streets of 
Paris ran with blood, and Citizen Guillot’s con- 
trivance was as busy as could be. We shall not 
go as far as that in this country, but we may 
yet see the humiliation, if we keep on thus, of a 
Congress packed with uneducated and incompe- 
tent men—they may be excellent tailors and 
bakers too—and a cabinet composed of cabinet- 
makers. If we mistake not there are already 
senators who humor this morbid sort of mistaken 
democratic vanity by calling themselves cobblers 
or what not. It is a bad and dangerous false- 
hood to encourage. ‘‘The eternal fitnegs of 





things” is not to be rashly disregarded, and ® 
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man of one profession or trade undertaking to 
work at another is at least more liable to fail 
than if he adhered to his own. If he bea lawyer 
who once owned part of a shoe-factory, he has 
no right to assume the honorable name of cord- 
wainer, and what political popularity he gains 
thereby is simply obtained under false pretense. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


HE postponement of the Democratic Conven- 
tion to the 29th of August explains why there 
is so little public speculation as to the probable re- 
sult of the presidential campaign; yet the public 
interest therein is shown by the fact that the sub- 
ject forms the chief topic of conversation. No one 
can predict with any certainty upon whoin the 
choice of the people will fall, so rapid are the 
changes in events which bear upon the matter. 
Two years ago the Administration was very un- 
popular, and its adherents were nearly every where 
defeated at the polls ; a year afterward it regained 
its popularity and carried ‘nearly all the fall elec- 
tions. But, despite the changes which public 
opinion so often undergoes, it is interesting to cal- 
culate from the data at hand what may happen 
in November. Let us examine these data, if per- 
chance they may throw some light on the subject. 
Congress having decided that none of the 
seceded states shall participate in'the presiden- 
tial campaign, there remain but twenty-four states 
to vote in the electoral college, and these, with the 
number of votes to which each is entitled, are as 
follows : 


California, 
Connecticut, 


ow 


Minnesota, : 4 
Missouri, - - i 


Delaware, 3. New Hampshire, ) 
Illinois, 16 New Jersey, - 7 
Indiana, 13° New York, 33 
owa, 8 Ohio, - . 21 

ansas 3. Oregon, - - 3 
Kentucky 11 = =Pennsylvania, 26 

aine, 7 Rhode Island, “ 4 
Maryland 7 Vermont, - . 5 
Massachusetts 12. West Virginia, 5 
Michigan, 8 Wisconsin, - 8 


Total number of electoral votes, 24 
Necessary to a choice, 16 


Leaving out of view for the present Kansas and 
West Virginia, which have been admitted to the 
Union since the last presidential election, if thé 
electoral votes of the remaining states should be 
the same as they were in 1860. the result would 
be: 























REPUBLICAN. OPPOSITION. 
California, - - + 5 Delaware, : - 3 
Connecticut, - 6 Kentucky, ll 
i : 16 Maryland, 7 

13. Missouri, - - ll 

8 New Jersey, 3 
7 

assachusetts 12 Total, - - & 
an, 8 
Innesota, - 4 
New Hampshire, 5 
New Jersey, - 4 
New York 33 
Ohio, 21 
Oregon, 3 
Pennsylvania, 26 
Rhode Island, 4 
Vermont, - 5 
Wisconsin, s 
Total, - Iss 


There are may reasons why this table is not a. 


perfectly reliable basis for calculation, among 
which are—(1.) The democratic party. was divided 
in 1860, by virtue of which several states were 
carried by the republicans; (2.) In the twenty- 
four states specified, 242,926 votes were cast for 
Bell and Everett, nearly all of which will probably 
be given to the opposition candidates this year ; 
(3.) The republican party is divided now, while the 
opposition (by which term we mean all who are 
not attached to either wing of the republican 
party) is united. and is not likely to run the risk 
of another defeat by division ; (4.) New Jersey isa 
democratic state, and it is not probable that its 
electoral vote will be divided, as was the case 
four years ago. . 

We have alluded to the revulsion in the popu- 
lar sentiment which took place two years since. 
The country had been cheered by great victories 
in the West and Southwest; but so much was 
made of the failure of the campaign in Virginia, 
the so-called arbitrary arrests by the Administra- 
tion, the repeated calls for soldiers, the heavy 
taxation, and the depreciation of the currency, 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


that the opposition succeeded in carrying the five 
largest states in the Union, every one of which 
had previously voted for Mr. Lincoln. As a 
matter of curiosity, we append a table giving the 
republican majorities in those states in 1860 and 
the opposition majorities in 1862: 


1860. 1862. 
REP. MAJ. OPP. MAJ. 

Tilinois, - : . 11,946 16,546 
Indiana, - 5,923 9,543 
New York, - 50,136 10,752 
Ohio, — - : 20,779 5,577 
Pennsylvania, 99,618 3,524 


Should the opposition carry these states in the 
fall, it would need but the seven electoral votes 
of New Jersey to elect its candidate, to say noth- 
ing of Kentucky, which the republicans entertain 
little hope of carrying. 
very probable one. 


But this result is not a 
Last year the democrats 
were defeated in these states by majorities vary- 
ing from fifteen to one hundred thousand, so 
there ean be no accurate calculation as to the re- 
sult in November. Were the election held to- 
day, Mr. Lincoln would carry it by a large 
majority, though we think not so large as that 
which he could have obtained two or three months 
since; and it is within the range of possibility— 
we do not say probability—that events may 
shape themselves in such a way as to cause a re- 
vulsion of public sentiment from regarding the 
Administration with favor to discarding it at the 
polls. 

It is plain from what has been said that the 
great struggle will be in the states of Illinois, In- 
diana, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Both 
the republicans and the opposition have strong 
hopes of carrying them. If we were to arrange 
in tabular form the respective estimates of these 
two parties as regards the states each claims that 
it will carry, and those which each considers 
doubtful, they would stand thus : 


REP. ESTIMATE OPP, ESTIMATE 
CERTAIN, CERTAIN, 

Conuecticut, - 6 California, - 5 
Illinois, - - 16 Delaware, 3 
Iowa, 8 Indiana, - 13 
Maine, - 7 Kentucky, ll 
Massachusetts, 12. Maryland, 7 
Michigan, - 8 Minnesota, 4 
New Hampshire, 6 Missouri, - - Il 
New York, - : 33° “New Jersey, - 7 
Ohio, - : 21.) New York, RS} 
Rhode Island, 4 Oregon, - : : 3 
Vermont, - 5 Pennsylvania, 26 

Total, 125 Total, - 123 

DOUBTFUL. DOUBTFUL 

California, - 5 = Tilinois, - - - 16 
Indiana, - 13.) Michigan, - 8 
Minnesota, 4 Wisconsin, 8 
Oregon, 3 —_ 
Pennsylvania, 26 Total, : 32 
Wisconsin, - 8 


Total, 


It will be noticed that the Fremont movement 
has formed no element in the above calculation, 
and for the reason that we do not believe it 
will amount to anything. Perhaps it may show 
some strength in Missouri, but we see no signs of 
its having any power ii any other state. To 
speak frankly, it looks as if the party—if such it 
can be termed—is in hopes of inducing the Dem- 
ocratic Convention to take up one of its candi- 
dates, and, failing in that,.will be ready to sell 
out to the highest bidder. But this may be un- 
just. Time will decide, however. 

A very important element in the calculation is 
the army vote. Both parties claim to have a ma- 
jority of the soldiers. One thing, however, is clear 
—that, if the opposition desire to compete with 
the republicans for this vote, its candidate for the 
presidency must be some popular general, as Mr. 
Lincoln can easily carry the army against any 
civilian in the country. The generals whose 
names have been most frequently mentioned in 
this connection are Generals Grant, McClellan, 
and Hancock, all of whom are more or less popu- 
lar with the soldiers. Whether any one of them 
will receive the nomination at Chicago is a mat- 
ter which events and the politicians will decide, 
and after that the people will settle the question 
of their success or defeat at the polls. 

We count it most fortunate for the country 
that the presidential campaign is to be so short— 
the shortest known in many years. It will be 








fraught with auch Yatense excitement, and so much 
bad blood will enter into it, that-he must be blind 
who does not view it with grave forebodings. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear of armed political 
organizations, than which nothing can be 
more dangerous in a republic at any time, and 
more especially ata time when it is heaving with 
such terrible excitement. Once safely over 
the election, who will not breathe freer, and, with 
reason, thank God and take courage ? 








REVIEWS. 

ELIHU BURRITYL IN ENGLAND* 

J eye title of this book is very inviting; its typo- 

graphical appearance is not less so; there are 
sundry sharply executed London photographs 
scattered through its pages which pique out inter- 
est, and which give an air of elegance to the vol- 
ume. Who would not love to wander a-foot up 
and down England in spring or summer weather ? 
Who should not love the scent of hawthorn, the 
shadows of hedge-rows, the by-paths that tempt 
digression, the homely way-side inns, the mouldy 
cathedral cities, the sunny acres of waving corn ? 
And, barring the personal ramble, which not 
many among us in these days of murderous ex- 
change are in a position to take—how could an 
hour or two of entertainment be better found 
than in following the record of a judicious, clear- 
sighted, minute observer who has made the foot- 
tramp of England, and who offers his record in 
these thick, velvety pages from the London 
press? Do we see the villages ; do we snuff the 
scent of the hawthorn ; do we catch the glimmer 
of the spires of Coventry; do we feel all the zest 
which we have been wont to attach to any pros- 
pective rambles along British road-sides ? 

To speak frankly, we are disappointed. The 
promise was so charming that we must needs 
quarrel with its fulfillment. It would seem not 
difficult to make a most attractive book by sim- 
plest everyday record of observation upon a walk 
through Great Britain; not difficult to kindle an 
interest in every way-side ale-house—in every 
pursy old farmer lumbering over his stile—in 
every retired hamlet sleeping under the shade of 
trees and towers—in every chop and tankard at a 
drover’s inn. Ifsuch a man as Defoe, for instance, 
could in our day be fastened upon by any pub- 
lisher—to take staff in hand and tramp through 
England from London to the Tweed, jotting down 
ever so simply all he sees and hears which he 
might count worth noting—what a book would 
come of it. But unfortunately the Daniel Defoes 
are not plentiful ; in place of such we have fine 
writers—men who excoriate us with beautiful 
periods—men who make us forget what we want 
to see, in the story of the sight. We are sorry to 
say it, but Mr. Burritt is a fine writer. With 
less of fineness he would have completed the 
great picture he had in hand with a broader and 
clearer touch. We have read his book with 
pleasure and interest; and yet with a woeful and 
cankerous sense that it should have been better— 
that the ‘‘Old Home” should have been made 
more present—that the joy and gladness and 
wealth of such a summer’s walk should have left 
a richer echo. 

But we transgress even the reviewer’s right in 
dealing only in general assertions. We will be 
particular. And first, what sort of book had we 
reason to look for from such a man as Mr. Bur- 
ritt on such a topic? His photograph against the 
title-page challenges a certain mention of his per- 
sonality. When a man puts his head at the start 
of his book, he says virtually to the world of 
readers, ‘* Pray, what do you think of it?” It is 
clearly an American face—as foreign to all the 
physiognomy of Europe as the blush of a New- 





* A Walk from London to,John O’Groat’s. By Elihu Bur- 
ritt. London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston. New 
York ; Charles Scribner. 
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j vidge their land for carrots? 


age depth of their plowing? What amount of 
How do they 


How do they prevent the 


labor is necessary to the acre? 
treat their manures? 
ravages of the fly upon their turnips? Do they 
Do the dairymen 
churn milk and cream together? Do they deal 
with middlemen, or sell directly to the consumer ? 
What prices do they receive? What rental do 
they pay ? 


An account, however definite, of the sublima- 


| ted practice of some eminent agficulturist of im- 
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questions which our small farmers ask for. 
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vegetable. menta d moral life.” which is as 
long as it is wide of the real interest of his 
tour 


uu short, the 


phlegmatic and 


f the photograph) shows 





all the f a boy; he lifts up a 
Hebrew p peaiso under the oaks of Bur- 
leigh House, which detains us for a half-dozen 


pages; he indulges in a train of sentiment at 
sight of the old wainscot at Haddon Hall, which 
would do credit to a clever young lady of six-and- 
is in the author no straining 
they are reached as naturally 
only surprise and disappoint, 
us from the simpler and more 


of such aramble. For 


cone 
namo his careful picture of the 


s, which with its 





accessories 





h way-side black- 
smiths, his interviews with the field-laborers, his 


where he puts the won- 





agape with his stories of 
the American world. 
Mr. 


had promised 





ttells us in his introduction that he } 


nake occasional communica- 


tions to the Agricultural Society of a Connecti- 


cut township, with which he had been official-y 


connected, wnd that, failing of this, he has incor- 
poraied in the beck such observations as_ he 


. : oh d tar { ay + hi 
judged mil be of interest and to nis 


profit 


associates. Under its London imprint and gold 


price we fear that the book will have but limited 
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circulation; and however general it might be- 
it would disappoint such practical 


men as wish to m definite comparison be- 


thods of culture and those of 


indeed 


> eminent British ag- 


tween their own me 


= e rey 
Eneland. here are very 


pleasant 
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vstem and successes of such 
Jonas Webb 


nown. The farming journals of England 


men as Mechi and were, already 





and of this country have published repeated ex- 


hibits of their practice and revenues, until the 


sparred floors and monster irrigation of Mr. | 
” of the late Mr. Webb 


their details in this 
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country as in 


d. What the intelligent 
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vould be a fair 
account of the average practice of the rank and 
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file of British ogriculturists. What is the aver- 


marks ef Mr. Burritt, that his practical familiar- 
He 
; 


has, we suspect, been too much of a bovk-lover 


ity with farm-life in America is not Jarge. 


for this; he yields an easy and very unphilosc= 
story of a British farmer, 


setting forth how his oats have been transmuted 
into barley! He speaks of sixteen pounds of 
clover seed to the acre as the 


usual American 





seeding; whereas 


ge amount 
would fall much below this. Acain, in telling us 
how Mr. Jonas pays twenty-two hundred dollars 
of commutation money 


ifor beer) to his Jaborers, 


na year, he continues, °° It would be quite safe 


to say, that there is not a farm in the state ¢ 


erain, 


and roots enough to pay this beer bill of 


a single 
English oceupation !*° We think there ar 
necticut farmers who could demonstrate 
ritt’s mistake in this matte: 

We 


observa 


farther remark the author's 





that 





on of many of the noted British farms 
was, from the urgenee of his journey, very super- 
ficial. Thus, he tells that his visit to the Jonas 
farm of three thousand acres was limited to two 
or three hours; small time, one would suppose, for 
cule 


any thorough estimate of the processes of 


ture! Again, we must make exception to the 


uniform accuracy of his out-of-door observation ; 








he tells us, in his monologue upon the English 
lark, that the American robin has a * bluish coat’ 
(page 33) ; every district school-boy would correct 
him: he tells us that the American lark, which 


he describes as a brownish bird with a mottled 
chest (does he forget the black and yellow breast- 
plate?) has a cracked voice, and a harsh one, 
which no one listens towith pleasure. Surely he 
must have forgotten his boyish days in the mea- 
heard 
15, he 
everything sings that has wings in England ; 
Does Mr. 


he remember the 


dows, or have never the male bird at 


Bays, = I believe 


mating time! On page j 
there 
are no birds so musical and merry.” 


Does 


he to say for the field- 


Burritt recall the daws? 


magpies; and what has 





fare—perhaps the commonest bird along the 


hedge-rows—whose only song is an inane chat- 
tering? Not even the British nightingale and the 


lark shall make us lower the American flag in 
The bob-o-lincoln can match a 
by the 


hour his British cousin; and our thrush family. 


the bird-world. 


host: the American robin’ can out-sing 
including the mocking-bird, can outechoir «ll the 
feathered people of Europe. 

In an exclusively literary point of view, we 
must object to Mr. Burritt’s frequent coinage of 
new words; his clever linguistic facu!ty, which 
measures all speech by iis derivative significance, 
makes him prone to this error. But we are not 
all possessed of Mr. Burritt’s linguistic knowledge. 
and the critics must place the stamp of ‘ uncur- 


rent’? upon such words as *hexped” (; 





* artistry ” (p. 12), ‘* vivicacious ” (p. 45), * bio- 
graph” (p. 101), “corporeity ”* (p. 138), “ multi- 
(p. 139), (p. 141), 
“magnipotent”’ (p. 309). It is hardly a sutii- 
cient excuse for such words that they convey to 
the cultivated reader a clear idea of the author’s 
meaning. French synonyms might do the same, 
but our good old English is rich enough. 

Thus far, in our office of reviewer, we have 


gerent ” ‘“ heavenscape ” 








ja high 
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thought fit to make excepticns to the hook of Mr. 
Burritt. Yet we would by no means allow our 
readers to 


book 


danily reward a perusal. 


entertain tho thought that this is a 


withont merit, or that it will not abun- 


freshness in it—a naif yielding to first impres- 


sions that is quite charming. ‘There is also very 


much of poetic grace in his diction; there are 


frequent 





are wouder- 


tleseriptive epithets v 





fully apt; there is an absence of al! atlectation 


which we greatly respect ; there is also, scattered 
up and down, a large fund of information, deserv- 
ing of wider cirenlation than the London price 
Above all, the 
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of tho present book will permit, 
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hope that My 
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Burritt will make a 
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pectfully suggest the elimination of such 





discourse as might be foreign to the main end of 





acquainting our country readers with the methods, 





habits, and ‘successes of the’ country people ‘of 
England. Such a book th those practical ad- 
denda which Mr. Burrit fully competent to 
supply, would make at « ‘most engaging and 
nselul v j 
See 
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Erpos for U7] Lectures ou the He idelbere Catr- 
chism—Sh ldon & Co ¢ ™ we York. —The Heide ]- 
berg Catechisin is one of the most exeellent and ven- 
erated of the public formulavies of the Reformed 
churches. It was put forth in the Palatinate by 
ordey of 1] noble elector Frede 11J., sur- 
named the Pious, oue of the wisest of German 
princes, who, cut of a moderate revenue, devoted 





about twenty thousand dollars a year to works vf 
education and charity, and also, for the pacitica- 
tion of the churehes, ordered this catechism to be 
drawn up and published. It was the joint pro- 
duct of Ursinus and Olevianus, chiefly, however, 
written by the former, one of the best divines of 
ihe period, whose lectures on this document have 


value, and have been twice translated into 


English. hh 


Lut! 


this symbel took 


the embittered controversy between 


Reformed ( 


intermediate yx 
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plet 2, ** First, the greatness of man’s sin aid 


lemption ; thir!, thank- 





nd, man’s ¢ 
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hundred thousand in Germany alone,” is a mani- 
fest exaggeration. 

Dr. Bethune hag left behind him an enviable 
reputation as a preacher and orator, and also as 
a scholar of versatile acquirements. His range 
As 


to several points of historical research he was an 


of reading and illustration was very wide. 


and in belles-lettres 
His 


af a marked order of ability and eloquence, coin- 


earnest explorer. scholarship 


he had a high place. discourses were olten 


bining doctrine, emotion, and practical power of 


appeal. Some of his occasional addresses on 


public literary oceasions will be long remem. 


bered by those who heard them, as specimens of 
the very best style of si 


ith composition, affluent 


in thought and 


felicitous in 


expression, 


. 1 + . 
arrangement, anu containing 


and at 





Wrought times 


yuence, He was a man oi pow 


tion, and. when fully roused up, he seemed to 


before him. He 


Gospel, and 


sweep everyihing 





great themes of the 


Spore as lie Will 
felt their full solemnity and power. lo the yS- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Heidelberg 
Catechism he gave his hearty and wawavering 
assent; and he was so full of these truths that h 


could hardly sympathize with the doupts and dil. 


ities felt by others ou some of the debated poiats. 




















lie was always reckoned ¢ r the conservative 
thinkers and reformers; but in the last days of 
has tife, in the first year ¢ f this sreat rebellion, he 
advocated on Various ceeasi tt one of which 
was our privilege to be present, the naticual 
eause against th ion and its cau 
rare insight aud fervor Ile has left fev 
ers behind him, iu a ut mination, Who sure 
pass him in varicty of knowledge, exuberance of 
‘resources, and the power ef his spoken words. 
And he has left many behind him who 
with thankfulness the memory of his kk und 
loving nature, genial intercourse and hearty 
viendship, and his rare gifts, all consecrated to 
his life’s work. i 
In his “* Leetures on the He Iberae Catechisin,” 
row published in an elegant form in two vol- 
umes, we have his chief literary legacy. They 
could not have been issued miore opportunely, 
just a3 the interest in this symbol is so 





strong 
sary. 


through so 


gly revived by its th idredth anniver- 


The work on which the author labored 


many years with such fidelity of 


study, which he did not live to comp!ete entirely, 
secs the light when it is most 


needed and wel; 


vork, we l, is 


come. The 





incomplete; il 





comprises, however, ninety-five out of the 
hundred and twenty-nine questions of the cate. 
vhism, all that remain being on a part of the 
Commandments and on the Lord’s Prayer. The 
proper doctrinal part of the manual is contained 
in full in this exposition. 


These volumes, considered as 2 commentary, 


in the form of disconrses, on this catechism, will 


take ‘Though we have an Ameri- 
by Williard of the 


» course, rather 


a high place. 


ean translation lectures of 





Ursinus, yet these are, of adapted 


to the wants of Germany in the sixieenth cen- 


tury than to the needs of America in the nine- 


teenth contury. Dr. Bethune’s lectures are so 


constructed and arranged as to profitable io 
laymeu and teachers, as well as to the 
They 
the topics, 


ministry. 
are clear and orderly in their treatment of 
lucid in style, and practical in ten- 
dency. Being intended for the pulpit, there is 
no parade of the learned investigations upor 
which they were evidently founded ; for the 
most part, they avoid the metaphysics of contro- 
versy. Yet, at the same time, they 
large fund of doctrinal thought, historical state- 
ment, and Bibijical illustration. It is apparent, 
too, that the author thinks for himself, and he 
often starts trains of remark which we wish had 
been farther amplified. 


seggests that Christ, in 


and, 


contain a 


Thus we notice that he 
the interval between his 


loved the! 





aah orgarizas | 4 


death and resurrection, ascended to the Father’ 
All careful readers will welcome the work as a 
valuable contribution to the illustration and de- 
fense of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Jennie Juneiana ; Talks on Women's Topics — 
Lee §& Shepard, Boston.—This handsome little 
book is composed of a series of articles contributed 
by Mrs. D. G. 
better knowa by her nom de plume of “ Jennie 
The sketches, 


ave arranged under the four divisions of spring, 


to a weekly paper Croly, perhaps 


June.” which are disconnected, 
sumimer, autumn, and winter, the leading sketch 
in each division bearing the title of one of the 
Perhaps we cannot give a better idea 
of the scope of the book than by selecting at ran- 
dom some of the titles. such a3 ‘* Easter Sunday,” 
‘‘ Tfow to lean on a Gentle- 
“The Biggest 


* Parlor Courtship,” 


man’s Aim,” ‘ Keeping House,” 


Baby,’’ ““ Young Lady Gourmands,”’ ‘ Beauti- 
ful Women,’ “ Have Old Maids a Mission? 


Che 


Hoppers 


“A Literary 


and Male Clerks,” 
Party,” ‘A 


‘Rules for Skating,” * 


‘* Lady * Growing 
dd,’ Quiet Day at 


Holi- 
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days.’ These will suffice to show the class of | 
topics treated of, and also that they are sv 
| are of peculiar inte women. 


| stincts. 











As to the subject-mattei there is a 


Very great | 
nd 


deal of plaiu speaking (of which there is so much | 
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need in these days), couched in language of un- |! 
imistakable meaning, yet perfectly prope ull 
times When a touch of humor secins necessary 
ve the point, the authoress does not hesi- 
te lo em joy iz id when p ho 

PMs suited to her purpose, she does noi 
shrink from avatiing herselfof it. There is sei 

as Well s3 humor in the following abou Th 
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soine sort, 


admired, it has become necess 


to be & Monsier It must have ¢ 





iy of unna 





ally at variance with all 


. or limbs whieh give promise of a your 
a premature beard, toelicit the exclamationsof wonder, sur 
prise, and pleasure which are so gratifying to naternal in 
A siinply plump, sound, , Who knows just 
enough tv attend exclusively to its particular baby business 
ud 
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rosy bé 









ot eating 





sleeping, and does both well, i t half fast 
enough for this fast age." p. 67 


Here ig something whieh will 


not quite please 


all the lady readers of the book : 





Women are nearly all trea ous and cruel to cach 


house, it 


Keep hot the 


In «a boarding for the men they save 


tender steak or cutlet ; 





dainty little dishes, or 
aud in store attention from 


ise at least two-thirds 


s itis the man who receives polite 
saleswomen, while woimen, 
such establishinents, are 


nit to impertinence and neglect.” 


who conmpr 
of the pair 
pelled tos 


1s ot 





frequently com 
p. 116-117 





Under the title of * Growing Old.” ihe author- 


@ss says a very sensible thing in an attractive 
form : 


But there are women who cannot grow old—women 


who, without any special effort, remain always youny and 
The number is smailer than itshould be, 
are still a sutticitnt number to mark the wide dil 
The secret of this 
perpetual youth les notin beauty, for some women possess 
it who ave not at all handsome ; nor they 
frequently careless in that respect so far as the meré 

trary dictates of fashion are concerned ; nor in having noth- 
9, for these ever-young women are always as busy 
and it is very well known that idleness will fret 
people into old age and ugliness faster than overwork. The 
iinagine, lies in a sunny temper—neither more 
the blessed gifteof always looking on the bright sid 
and of stretching the mantle of 
body's faults and failings.’ p. 166 


alway active 





but the 





ference between this class and the other. 








in dress, for rc 


arbi 


ing tod 


as bees, 


charm, we 


nor less, 





of lite, charity over every 


The book is commendably unpretending; it 


has neither the platitudes of the “Country Par- 
son’s *’ writings, nor the self-assumption and ver- 
Little at- 


is made at what passes for fine writing, 


bosity of Gail Hamilton’s effusions. 


tempt 


wile, on the other hand, unpleasant directness of 





diction is carefully avoided. Though the articles 


were evidently addressed to the plainer sort of 
people, there is a great deal in them the reading 
of which would be of service to the ladies who 
figure in the higher walks of life. 

Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark-—Poe § Hitchcock, Cincinnati.—Among the 
theological works worthy of geme special notice 


is » handsome quarto volume, of 760 pages, 





being a “Commentary on 
Matthew and Mark,” by 
The book is brought out in excelient siyle, 
type and paper, and well bound. It is highly 
creditable to the publishers to enter upon such a 
venture in Dr. Nast is the first 
German missionary of the Metnodist Episcopal 
Church in this country. He 


the Gospels of 
William N 


cood 


these times. 


Was apt cinted by 
the Conference to write a German commenta 
the New Testament. The present y 


the German, as 





translation from 
or three years ago, with additions. T 
reads quite smoothly. 
views the arguments for the integrity and avihen- 
This 
done and well adapted to present needs. The 





ticity of the Gospel records. is well 


commentary is written in a believing spirit and 


of the researches of others. Dr. 





with free use 
empt is to combine in one the exceller 


Nast’s att 


ces of the 


German and the English methods of 
































interpretation. He has succeeded in produ a 
useful book. 
LITE R AR LANA. 
4, LOCK OF MILTON’S HAIR 

Tun love of is natural to mun—as 

tural as hero-worship, of which it may be re- 
gay as aphase. It is not given to ev man 
to know, or even to see, his te here, sup- 
O31 ther to be cotemporai but all may 
pproxunate thereto, at least in imagination, whe 
they obtain a mer d it 
be a soldier, his or be 
ter still,as a of his 
nair The love of hair is the most universal 
form which reliceworship takes— (rom the { 
light down which is carefully cut from th ind 
head of the new-born babe. to the last lock 
which is shorn from the pulseless brow of the 
dead ancient. Folded in a little packet, itis cried 
over when the baby i set in a ring, it en- 
circles the finger of the betrothed maiden 


twisted in a chain ration to be 


(a desec 





it is handled by the lover when he consults his 
shrined 


bosom of the lorn wi 


watch ; in a funereal pin, it lies on tha 


idow—the vacant bosom that 
knows no second lord, 
‘* True to the man she loved of yore, 
The husband of her youth.” 
Old and young, rich and poor, none are without 
an affectionate reverence for hair. 


thing that has ever been said ef it by 





—and most of them have said sometLing worth 





The Sat 


remembering—is in * rastix’”’ of ol 


Thomas Dekker: 


Hair! 'tis the robe whic! 
To hang upon the head, 
Our bodies ; in the firs u t 
God does bestow that g ent: When we die 
That, like a soft and silken c ) 
Is still spread over us: In spite of death, 
Our hair grows in our grave, that alone 
Looks fresh, when all our oth 
The excellence ot i i 
That the four elements take p 
The fashion of it: When fire most } 
The flames to golden locks do strive 
When her lascivious arms the wat 
bout the shore’s waiste, her slee} 
And rosied clouds being 
Where down they melt, hang like fir 
You see the earth, whose head so oft is ‘a, 
Frighted to feel her locks so ruc t 
Stands w vit h her hair on end ; 
Turns ev’ry hair to a green n¢ ec. 
Besides, when struck Wi h grie! . we long to die, 
We spoil that most which most do 
We rend this head-tire off. Ith 
Colors set colors out: our eyes 3 ju 
Of vice or virtue by their op 
So, if fair hair to beanty 
Baldness must needs be. ugly, vile, 







































and base. 


that the 


relic 
} ek of M 


The freacest hiierary present 


writer at ever seen ilton’s hair, 


of which he is the furtunaie possessor. its 





tablished as anything of 


authenticity is as nyt 
bek nee . 


well es 


the kin? ean be. It formerly to dear 
old Leigh Wunt, 


s Was in the 





similar curios} 
them as were 





likely te be interested ther who had. the priv: 
\ i teres ! 
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ilege of touching them, or rather who were re- 
quested to do so, in order to bring them en rap- 
port with the great dead of English poetry— 
with Milton, Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Keats. 
That Hunt prized this precious relic may well be 
imagined. Here is what he wrote concerning it : 
*¢ Reverence these hairs. O Americans! (as in- 
deed you will) for in them your great Republican 
harbinger on this side of the Atlantic appears, for 
the first time, actually and bodily present on the 
other side of it. Leien Henv.”’ 
“Hairs of a lock of the hair of Milton, 
which has been reduced to a few hairs. The 
lock was given me by the distinguished physician 


Dr. Beatty ; to whom it was given by Hoole, the | 


translator of Tasso, also a veracious man ; towhom 
it was given by Dr. Johnson (the Johnson), a 
man famous for his veracity; an® Dr. Beatty 
told me that its genuineness had never been 
doubted. I can trace it no farther back ; but it 
is supposed to have been a portion of the lock 
which was attached to a miniature portrait of 
Milton well known to have existed in the time, 
and, I believe, in the possession of Addison ; and 
the supposition is also that this portion came 
into the possession of Johnson when the latter 
was employed on his ‘Lives of the Peets.’ 
I hereby give this remnant of a remnant to my 
friend Mr. ——, wishing with all my 
heart it were a hundred times bigger. 
“ LEIGH 








Henr. 


** Lonnon, Dec. 4, 1858,” 

There is a sonnet in “* Hunt’s Poetical Works,’ 
the reader may like to be reminded, on this sub- 
ject: 


ON A LOCK OF MILTON’S HAIR. 

It lies before me there, and my own breath 

Stirs its thin outer threads, as though besid 

The living head I stood in honor'd pride, 

Talking of lovely things that conquer death. 
Perhaps he press’ it once, or underneath 

Ran his fine fingers, when he leant, blank-eyed, 
And saw in fancy, Adam and his bride 

With their rich locks, or his own Delphic wreath, 


There seems a love in hatr, though it be dead. 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 

Of our frail plant—a blossom from the tree 
Surviving the proud trunk ;—as though it said 
Patience and Gentleness is Power. In me 
Behold affectionate eternity. 







This sonnet is one of three which Hunt wrote 
when this famous relic first came into his posses- 
The other two may be found in a volume 
of poems published by him in 1818, under the 
title of * Foliage.” f 


some of 


sion. 


number ¢ 
discarded, 
Besides 
Hunt’s there is a poem by Keats on the same 
theme, which the readers of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s 
(Lord Hovghton) ‘“* Memoir of Keats” may recall. 


It contains a 


pieces which he afterward 


considerable merit. these sonnets of 


“T was at Hunt’s the other day,” Keats wrote to 
his friend Bailey, on the 23d of January, 1818, 
* and he surprised me with a 
lock of Milton’s Hair. | kiiow you would like to 
see what I wrote thereon, so here 


real authenticated 





is—as they 
say of a Sheep in a Nursery Book : 


‘SON SEEING A LOCK OF MILTON'S HAi?. 
Cnief of organic numbers ! 
Old Scholar of the Spheres ! 
Thy spirit never slumbers, 
But rolls about our ears 
For ever and for ever! 
O what a mad endeavor 
Worketh he 
Who to thy sacred and ennobled hearse 
Would offer a burnt sacrifice of verse 
And melody, 


How heavenward thou soundest ! 
Live Temple of sweet noise, 
And Discord unconfonndest, 
Giving Delight new joys, 

And Pleasure nobler pinions 

O where are thy dominions ? 


Lend thine ear 
To a young Delian oath—ay, by thy soul 
By all that from thy mortal lips did roll, 
And by the kernel of thy earthly love, 
Beauty in things on earth and things above, 
I swear! 
When every childish fashion 
Has vanished from my rhyme, 
Will I, gray gone in passion, 
Leave to an after-time, 
Hymning and Harmony 
Of thee and of thy works, and of thy lite ; 
But vain is now the burnin 1 t} i 








1 Philosoph 


limpses of futurity. 





For many years my offerings must be hushe: 
When I do speak, I’ll think upon this hour, 
Because I feel my forehead hot and flushed, 
Even at the simplest vassal of thy power. 











. A lock of thy bright hair— 
Sudden it came, 
And I was startied when I caught thy name 
Coupled so unaware ; 
Yet at the moment temperate was my blood— 
I thoughé I had beheld it from the flood !” 

“This remnant of a remnant.’? as Hunt ap- 
propriately christened it, consists of a very few 
hairs, not more than five or six in all, which are 
of the finest and softest texture, as delicate, in- 
deed, as the hairs of a child. The color corres- 
ponds to Aubrey’s description—*“ a light brown,” 
or “abroun”’ (auburn), as he wrote on the mar- 
gin of his memorandum. 


FOREIGN 

The Saturday Review begins a critique on 
“Second to None,’’ a military novel by Mr. 
James Grant, with some just remarks on his- 
torical writing in tiction 

“The historical novel is a respectable and time- 
honored institution, but, like many another respect- 
able and time-honored institution, it has seen bet- 
terdays. Fifty years ago it was inits zenith. Sir 
Walter Scott had then touched the highest point 
of allhis greatness. [le had created a new school 


of romantic fiction ; he had raised up an army of 


disciples ; and he had established his works in 
society upon what is called ‘an unexceptionable 
footing.’ They occupied a place on the family 
bookshelves between Bowdler’s ‘Shakespeare’ 
and the ‘ British Essayists.” Grave papas and 
orthodox divines read them without loss of dig- 
nity. Young ladies devoured them unreproved. 
Governesses sanctioned them. Tt was admitted, 
in short, that the Waverley novels were ‘im- 
proving reading.’ Scott’s numerous 
profited by that verdict. AIL historical novels 
came to be regarded ‘improving reading.’ 
The taste of the publie grew with what it fed 
upon. Lazy persons were delighted to learn so 
much about James J. and Queen Elizabeth in so 
easy a way; and medieval history, 
seasoned, continued to be 


imitators 


very highly 
served up a fa carte 
long after the great founder of the school had 
passed away. Headers then were nothing if not 
historical. They took no interest in a hero who 
had not been, at least, a couple of hundred years 
in his grave. Love, io them, seemed ever so 
much nicer in the days of the Tudors than in 
this prosaic century—battle, murder, and sudden 
death ten times more exciting in slashed doublets 
than in modern broadeloth It was. however, 
phase of taste that could not endure for ever. ‘Lhe 
world grew weary in time of plumed gallant 
and Alsatian builies; a group of new and bril- 
liant writers undertook to depict the tragedy and 
comedy of every-day life; and the old historical 
romance passed into its decadence. It is now all 
but extinet. A hero who protests by his ‘ hali- 
dome’ is already a literary curiosity; and we 
trust we have seen the last of that) virtucus 
peasant who used to interlard all his speeches 
with ‘in good sooth’ and ‘ by’r lady.’ 

“This revolution has been a work of time. 
The middle ages were not to be got rid of at a 
blow, even though that blow were dealt by Pel- 
ham the gentlemanly or Pickwick the benevolent. 
In the meanwhile, we have wifnessed the develop- 
ment of a great school of modern English fiction, 
and the beginning of a new species of historical 
novel. This latier ditfers ‘as widely from the 
cve:cinal article as a modern carte de visite diflers 
from a paper silhouette. It has been called into 
existence in obedience to those laws which regu- 
late supply and demand. The public taste has 
undergone cerain radical changes in the matter 
of history. The !ater Shakespearean revivals 
have taught us the value of perfect historical 
‘keeping’ on the stage; and Lord Macaulay 
has shown us how the pages ef the anualist may 
be vivitied by the introduction cf a anass of 
interesting domestie details, such as were once 
deemed beneath the dignity of history. In like 
manner, ‘Esmond? and ‘The Virginians’ have 
spoiled us for historical novels of the elder type. 
We are no longer to be contenied with a few old- 
fashioned oaths and a sprinkling of hair-powder, 
We have learned to look to works of this de- 
scription forinformation as well as for amusement, 
but then it must be that kind of information 
which is as delightful as the story itself. We 
must be made acquainted with the tastes and 
habits, as well as with the costume, of the period 
represented We like to know what.was the 
latest intciligence in the London Gazctie on that 
particular morning when Sir Harry went out and 
fought Sir John in Bunhill Fields; we are in- 
terested in what my lady had for dinner; we are 
curious to learn how long it took to go by the 
Flying Coach from London to Oxford, how the 











chaplain was treated at the Manor-house, and 
who was the fashionable male soprano of the sea- 
son. In a word, we demand faultless local color.”’ 

Mr. John Gwyn Jeffreys has lately published 
the second volume of his “ British Conchology,”’ 
a valuable and entertaining work, from which we 


select the following statistics of the oyster: 


** Before adverting to the economical point of 


view, [ may mention some of the minor uses to 
which oysters are put. These are few: they 
serve to keep an aquarium free from the spores of 
sea-weeds ; their shells are burt as a substitute 
for lime; and formerly certain medicines were 
prepared from their caleined materials. Also 
pearls of inferior luster, ofien small and of irreg- 
ular shape, are obtained from them. Antiquaries 
tell us that the shells have been discovered in 
Saxon tombs, and that in still older places of 
sepulture in the Orkneys they are found drilled in 
such a manner as to show that they probably 
formed articles of personal ornament. er 
Sut their chief value results from the fisherics, 
which for more than eighteen centuries have ren- 
dered Great Britain famous as an oyster-store, 
and continue to give employment to thousands, 
and a delicate and wholesome food to millions. 
Although Catullus cal's the Hellespont ‘ ceteris 
ostreosior oris,’ his countrymen always gave the 
preference to our natives. Some interesting sta- 
tisties of the trade will be found in the ‘ British 
Mollusea.’ In a later aceount of this important 
branch of owr commerce it is stated that in Lon- 
doy alone about seven hundred millions of oysters 
are annually consumed, and that in the provinces 
there is equal voracity and constant crying out 
for more. The consumption in Pariz in 1861 
reached one hundred and thirty-two millions, ac- 
cording to a statistical report of the archostreol- 
oger M. Coste, The preservation of oyster-fish 
eries has frequently been the subject of legisla- 
tive enactments in 
dispute, which 
serious, arose 





this and other countries. A 

threatened at one time to be 
not many years age between the 
Freneh and ourselves as to the limits of 
fisheries in the English Channel. It shows the 
Weight that these humble mollusks. insulted in 
proverbs but sought after with such eagerness, 
have in the nations,’ 

The way in which the French cultivate this 
delicious mollusk is curious: “* The art of ‘ huitre- 
culture,’ which has been practiced in France with 
so much success, is simple,as well as useful. It 
consists of fixing, in sheltered and suitable spots, 
wooden stakes interlaced with branches of trees, 
arranged like faseines, on which a few breeding 
oysters are laid. At the end of three or four 
years the stakes are pulled up; the mature 
oysters are selected for market, the small ones 
being left to grow and breed; and the stakes and 
branches are replaced. A similar harvest is 
gathered in each succeeding year. The preserve 
or ‘ park’ is paved to prevent an excessive accu- 
mulation of mud, which would destroy the fry. Its 
inclosed aud raised position prevents the access 
of fish and other injurious animals. The German 
long the fishing-pond of 
Kurope that its supplies are beginning to fail 
us; and we cannot feel too grateful to M. Coste 
for his ingenious method of replenishing the 
nearly exhausted stock of oysters.” 


such 


seale of 


Ocean has been so 


Mr. Jetlreys devotes a paragraph or two to the 
literary history of the oyster, whieh, by the way, 
has yet to be written, and can only be done as it 
should 


American oysters, Which are the best in the world : 


in America, or from the inspiration of 


“The oyster is a classical character: and its 
praises have been said or sung by innumerable 
writers from Aristotle to ‘ Professor’ Blezard. It 
furnished Shakespeare with many a playful allu- 
and the philosophical question which he 
inakes the Fool ask of Lear, as to the mode of 
constructing its shell, would be dithcult for the 

It has 
Sanna- 
zarius, an eccentric [talian writer of the last cen- 
tury, changed the seene in this kind of poetry 
from woods and lawns to the barren beach and 
boundless ocean, introducing sea-calves in the 
room of kids and lambs, sea-mews for the lark 
and linnet, and presenting his mistress with 
oysters instead of fruits and flowers. There is no 
lack of gossip on this subject. The recent publi- 
eation of three books attests its popularity. One 
contains the ‘ Life of an Oyster ;’ another gives 
directions ‘ where, how, and when to find, breed, 
covk, and eat it;’ and the third explains its 
medicinal and nutritious qualities All these 
brochures are very amusing. ‘The second teaches 
no less than fifteen ways of dressing this delicacy. 
. » Lam told that at St. Petersburg fresh oys- 


Sion ; 


best conchologist to answer satistactorily. 
even been celebrated in pastoral verse. 
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ters are not considered eatable, but that they are 
kept till they become ‘high’ and have a gamy 
flavor !”” 

The character of Daniel De Foe, which has 
hitherto been the synonym for sterling integrity 
and uncompromising honesty, has recently suf- 
fered a blight from the discovery of a number of 
his letters in the State Paper Office. These let- 
ters, if we may judge from a sample of them in a 
late number of the London Review, show that he | 
entered into a dishonest compact with the whig 
government of George the First to supporé their | 
policy by the basest means. He boasts of his 
efforts to deceive the proprietors of newspapers 
who engaged him to write on the side of the op- 
position, and his method of insinuating himself | 


into their confidence as a tory, and enters from | 
time to time on his plan of operations, which ap- 
pears to have been a successful one, These let- 
ters have a curious interest to the admirers of De 
Foe, and no future biographer can ignore them in 
an exhaustive history of his life. If many of the 
men of past times are better than they have been 
represented, others are unquestionably worse, and 
among them the author of ** Robinson Crusoe’ — 
the unabashed De Foe, 

The London Shakespeare Memorial Committee 
have wound up their business by a resolution to 
place the balance remaining in their hands, after 
paying expenses, in the hands of trustees. A 
large amount is announced as having been “ sub- 
scribed,’? but the sum collected was only about 
eleven hundred pounds, eight hundred of which 
have been absorbed incxpenses. Eleven hundred 
pounds more has been “ promised,’’ but in the 


present condition of the project there is but little 








hope of its ever being paid. Altogether the 
affair is a sad fiasco, for which some few pre- 
sumptuous persons are directly responsible. 

Mr. J. S. Harford, in his * Recollections of 
William Wilberforce,’’ gives a number of the 
‘good things’ of the great philanthropist, and 
among others the following : 


‘His allusions to classical authors, and his 
occasional quotations from them by way of illus- 
tration, were always most happy ; and, when he 
aimed at giving peculiar force to a sentiment or 
a maxim, the point and terseness of his language 
could not be surpassed. As an instance of this, 
the topic of conversation one day being the misery 
to which Cowper. the poet, was exposed by his 
extreme sensibility at a public school, ‘ Yes,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘it was a sensitive plant grasped by a 
hand of iron.’ Cuvier’s wonderful account of the 
antediluvian mammoth found entire within the 
last few years in Siberia, wedged into the ice, by 
which means the flesh and hair were in a state of 
preservation, was mentioned, when Mr. Wilber- 
force immediately said, ‘It had only been hang- 
ing in Nature’s larder for the last five thousand 
years.’ 

‘¢ He mentioned a curious encounter which one 
day took place between Dunning and Lord Mans- 
field: ‘Lord Mansfield once interrupted coach 
ning when pleading before him with the exclama- 
tion, * You are quite mistaken, Dunning.’? Dun- 
ning, ‘‘No, my lord, T am not.” Lord M., 
* Then I had better go home and burn all my law 
books.” D., ‘*No, my lord, you had better go 
home and read them.” ’ 

“* Very few people,’ said he one day to me, ‘un- 
derstood Pitt, he was so shy. He was a truly 
kind-hearted fellow. His feelings were so tender 
that he could not endure to hear of an act of 
cruelty, yet in matters of principle his firmness of 
purpose was inflexible and his courage undaunted. 
There was in him a moral elevation and great- 
ness of soul which raised him far above the level 
of most of his adherents. He truly loved his 
country, and sought its good. 1 feel sure his love 
for it was such that he would readily have con- 
sented any day to die for it, even though he were 
aware that it would never be known that he had 
made such a sacrifice. | never saw a man more 
entirely free from vanity. In this respect he was 
very unlike Fox, who had a great share of it.’ 

“In the early spring of 1814, Madame de Siael 
was in- London, with her son and daughter, where 
she mingled much in the highest society. Having 








expressed a particular wish to become acquainted 
with Mr. Wilberforce, the Duke of Gloucester, in 
order to gratify her, made up a select dinner 
party, to which he was specially invited. She 


afterward made a great point of his dining with 
her, which he did, and, in addition to her son and 
daughter, the company included Lord and Lady 
Landsdowne, Lord Harrowby, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, etc. One of the guests afterward assured 
me that, without any effort on Mr. Wilberforce’s 
part, the conversation was quickly in his hand, 
and that such was the brilliancy of his thought: 
and remarks, that Madame de Staél herself, afte: 
thus meeting him, said, ‘I have always heard of 
Mr. Wilberforce as amongst the most benevolent 
of men: I shall now ever think of him as one of 
the wittiest and most agreeable.’ He told me 
that he had afterward sent her his book on 
‘Practical Christianity,’ for which she had 
almost asked, and her remark on it to a mutual 
friend was, ‘ C’est l’aurore de l’immortalité.’”’ 








PERSONAL.: 





Mr. GeorGe P. Morris, more generally known as Gen- 
eral Morris, the Song-Writer of America, died in this city 
on the 6th instant, in the sixty-second year of hisage. Mr. 
Morris was a native of Philadelphia: he removed to New 
YorR at an early age, and commenced his literary career 
by writing verses for the New York Gazette and the Amer- 
ican, contributing tothe former journal in his fifteenth 
year. In 1823, in conjunction with Mr.Samuel Woodworth 
the author of ‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” he commenced 
the publication of the New York Mirror, a favorite weekly 
miscellany, which he conducted for nineteen years. Onits 
discontinuance he asseciated himself with Mr. N. P. Wil- 
lis in the publication of the New Mirror, and in 1844 he 
started the Lvening Mirror, a daily journal, which eventu- 
ally passed into the hands of Mr. Hiram Fuller. At the 
close of 1845 he commenced a weekly paper called the 
National Press, the title of which was, in November, 1546, 
changed to that of the Home Journal, since which time it 
has been conducted by himself and Mr. i Besides 
what he may be supposed to have written a3 an editor, Mr. 
Morris was the author of a drama, entitled ‘‘ Briercliff,’ 
produced at the Chatham Theater in 1827 ; of a volume of 
prose sketches, published in 1838 as “The Little French- 
man and his Water Lots ;” and of the libretto of an opera 
called “‘ The Maid of Saxony,” set to music by Mr. Charle- 
Horn, and produced at the Park Theater in 1€42. His 
first volume of verse, ‘‘ The Deserted Bride,” w: 
in 1838; an enlarged edition of this volume, illustrated b) 
Me Wier and Chapman, appeared in 1643, and in 1852 
acomplete collection of his ‘‘ Poetical Works,” of whicl 
there has since been one or more editions in ‘‘ blue and 
gold.” Mr. Morris has resided for a number of years at 
Undercliff, a country seat on the banks of the Hudson, 
nearly opposite West Point. He was at one time a briga- 
dier-general in the New York State Militia. What rank 
Mr. Morris is likely to hold among cotemporary writers 
of verse in America is a question which posterity will de- 
cide, and no doubt justly. That he acquired a certain 
amount of popularity in his lifetime may be inferred from 
the fact, if it be one, that his song, ‘* Woodman, spare 
that Tree,” has circulated to the extent of several millions 
of copies. 

Mr. George P. Putnam has associated himself in the 
publishing business with Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of 
this city. He will soon publish a fine edition of Trum- 
bull’s ** McFingal,” edited, with notes, by Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing. 

Mr. Henry J. Moraan, of Quebec, has nearly ready for 
the press a lifeof Major André. Ile wishes to know if 
there are any living connections of the major, or any one 
in the possession of documents or other papers likely to 
be of interest in his work. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

D. Vas Nostrayp has in press the “Oficial Report of Op- 
erations against the Defenses of Charleston Harbor, 1863 : 
comprising the descent upon Morris Island, the Demolition 
of Fort Sumter, and the Siege and Reduction of Forts 
Wagner and Gregg ;:” by Major-General Q. \. Gillmore, 
U. S. Volunteers, and Major U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
1 vol. 8vo, with numerous illustrations. 

James Miller, New York, announces the following: 
“Clever Jack,” by Ann Bonman ; 
by W. H. G. Kingston ; ‘ Angel Unawares,” by Mary 
Howitt; ‘Peter Drake’s Dream ;’ ‘*The Mud King’s 
Daughte r” by Hans C. Andersen; ‘ Little 
‘Camp Fires of the Revolution ”’—new edition, 

W, A. Townsend, New York, has just published ** Man 
and his Relations: illustrating the Influence of the Mind 
on the Body,” by Prof. 8. B. Britian, M.D, 


“Young Foresters,” 


Rudy ;” 


The name of Mr. Tennyson's new volume of poems is 
‘* The Idyls of the Hearth.” 
the present month, 


It will be published during 


The excitement caused in England by the fight between 
the Kearsarge and the Alabama has set some friend of the 


Confederates to work in the preparation of a history of 














Semmes, while in command of those vessels, and of letters 
and other documents. 

The compiler of ‘‘The Dictionary of Modern Slang,” 
published in 1859, has a new work in the press, entitled 
“The Slang Dictionary ; or, The Vulgar Words, Street 
Phrases, and ‘Fast* Expressions of High and Low So- 
ciety.” It will contain. it is said, several thousand words 
and phrases in daily use, but which are not contained in 
any of the English dictionaries. 

Mr. Hain Friswell has a new novel in the press, en- 
titled ‘A Splendid Fortune.” 

Dr. George Musgrave will shortly publish “Ten Days 
in a French Parsonage in 1863.” 

The last volume of Count Broglie’s ‘‘ History of the 
Church and the Roman Empire in the Fourth Century” 
will shortly appear. 

M. Renan is engaged on a pamphlet entitled “‘ Ma Sit- 
uation,” in which, it is reported, he will offer himself as a 
candidate for the opposition at the next election. 

The memoirs of the late Marshal Pelissier will soon be 
published under the title of ‘* Mémoires et Souvenirs par 
un Maréchalde France.” The duchess receives a pension 
of 25,000 francs. “ 

Prince Napoleon is preparing an account of the lives 
and writings of the members of the Bonaparte family. 

The French translation of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ by Cha- 
teaubriand, with a biographical memoir by M. de Lamar- 
tine, has just been published in Paris in quarto, illustrated 
vith twenty-five line-engravings on steel. 

The name of Mr. Charles Dickens’s new novel in German 
is “‘ Unser gegenseitiger Freund.” 

Pau! Heyse, the German novelist, has a volume of tales 
in press, entitled ‘* Merauer Novellen.” 











LITERARY SOCIETIES. 








ICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

AT the last meeting of the above society, the vice-presi- 
dent in the chair, Mr. Norton, from the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a new constitution and by-laws, made 
a report. In its preamble the committee advised and 
recommended enlarging the scope of the society, to include 
the consideration of the sul 





ect of archeology, and also 
proposed that the society’s name should be changed to 
** American Numismatic and Archeological Society.” The 
terms of membership were altered to $5 initiation fec, 
and $5 annual dues ; the fee for life membership to be $30. 
Provision wa3 made for a seal and certificate of member- 
ship, and various new committees organized, so as to ex- 
tend the working limits of the society as widely as possi- 
ble. 

These changes hove been for some time in contempla- 
tion, and, on submitting the new constitution and by-laws 
to the society, they were at once unanimously adopted. 
The committee being discharged, a new one was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements and obtain estimates for 
printing a sufficient number of copies for the use of the 
society. An informal report of the recording secretary 
showed the list of members of the society to number about 
fifty. The committee on certificate of membership re- 
ported progress. On motion, the society resolved to ad- 
journ from the fourth Thursday in July to the second 
Thursday in September. Several donations were then 
handed in, when the meeting adjourned. 


VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of this society was held at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., June 29, Ton. Hiland Hall, the president, in the 
chair. After the exchange of speeches of welcome, 

Rey. Pliny H. White, of Coventry, read an interesting arti- 

cle on Jonathan Arnold, the first settler of St. Johnsbury. 
Papers were,also read on the ‘“‘Advent of the Anglo-Saxon,” 
by Henry Hall, of Rutland; ‘‘ June Trainings and Militia 
Musters in Vermont,” by L. L. Dutcher, of St. Albans; 
‘*The late Joseph P. Fairbanks,” of St. Johnsbury, by 
Samuel H, Taylor, LL.D., principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. The next day the society held another 
session. On motion of Rev. Mr. White, the Rey. Albert 
H. Bailey, of Hydeville. was invited to prepare a paper 
upon the rise and progress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Vermont. Hon. Daniel Needham, of Hartford, 
was also on motion requested to prepare a commemo- 
rative sketch of the late Maj. Charles Jarvis, of Weath 
ersfield. Stoddard B. Colby, Esq., of Montpelier, was on 
motion invited to prepare an article on the life and char- 
acter of the late Judge Hinman, of Orleans county. 

The Rey. Samuel R. Hall, of Brownington, then read an 
interesting biographical sketch of Gov. Samuel Chandler 
Crafts, which was followed by the reading of an entertain- 
ing sketch of Surveyor-General James Whitelaw, of Rye- 
gate, by the Rey. Thomas Goodwillie, of Barnet. Mr. 
Goodwillie then presented to the society sundry manu- 
script books, papers, and documents of Mr. Whitelaw and 
others, which were gratefully accepted and a vote of thanks 
returned to the donor. Rev. Mr. White then presented 
sundry papers of Jonathan Arnold. Mr, Charles S, Dana 
then presented a facsimile deed of William Penn to 
Thomas Vernon, dated March 3, 1761, containing a grant 





the career of that ‘ perfidious bark” and her consort the |} of 625 acres of land, embracing the city of Philadelphia 


Sumter, compiled from the private journals of Capt 


and vieinity. 
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DOES If MEAN? 
have reached another crisis in tie 


WHAT 
\ JE 
war for the Union. 


campaign against Richmond seems to have 


General Grant's 





failed, and to-day, in the fourth year of the 
war, the rebels stand before the gates of our 
national capital. Men are hurrying to and 
fro in Maryland knowing not what to expect 
next ; telegraph and railroad communications 
between Washington and Baltimore are inter- 

upted ; gunboats are hastening to the Chesa- 
peake and the Potomac ; the governors of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land are sounding the call to arms—such, ir 
brief, is the military situationin the Eastat the 
present writing. This is not a pleasant state 


of aifairs, it is true, but we think the dang: 





have been unduly magnified in the public 
mind. After ail the outlay of men and money 
by the North, the sacrifice of some of its hal- 
lowed civil privileges, the loss of its shipping, 
and the derangement of its entire business 
by the wild fluctuation in the currency, and 
ill for the sole purpose of stsiaining the 
authority of the Government and restoring 
the Union, is it strange that men should feel 
liscouraged at being thus suddenly brought 
face to face witha crisis such as the present? 
Would it not be more strange if they did not 
complain ? 

Look at this New York. 
every circle. 
The militia are asked to shoulder arms and 


city of 


almost 


oreat 


Apathy prevails in 


aid in arresting the march of the invaders 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, but they 
hang back. The builetin-boards fairly speak 
with the startling tidings that they bear, but 
men glance at them and pass by unmoved. 
The governor calls for recruits to fill up the 
thinned ranks of our state militia (a thing 
that should have been done lony since), yet 
few respond to the call. Secretary Fessen- 
den asks for a loan of $30,000,000, taxes and 
tariffs are at the highest notch, prices are 


away above the reach of men of average 


means, still the mass of our citizens are | 

napa io 
unmoved. Pray, what means all this? Is it 
the apathy of despair? ilave men lost 


{ 
| 
‘ 
{ 
] 




















their faith in the Administration, the Gov- 
rnment, in the nation itself ? 

It may be that this crisis is to he the iest 
of the temper of the Northern people, 
whether it will arise to the height of the 
great argument and show as rigid a self. 


tion is not what we were led to expect, but, 
looking over the three years and a quarter 
that are past, is not the North thus far the vic- 
tor? It has conquered great states, has es- 
tablished its forces all along the Mississippi, 
has obtained footholds on the coast and 
firmly planted its flag im the very heart of 
the Southern Confederacy, and not one of 
these positions have the rebels been or will 
ever be able to wrest from us. While all 
this is true,it is not to be disguised that, 
with iis capital secure and great states 
under its control, the Confederacy cannot be 
said to have been conquered; indeed, in 
view of the military strength displayed by 
the South, the enormous ditliculty of con- 
ducting an offensive campaign, itis au open 
question whether the rebels are not relative- 
ly as strong as they were at the opening of 
the'war. But is this any excuse for apathy 
at the North? 


efforis to accomplish its purpose? 


Js it not a reason for renewed 


The next sixiy days will decide whether 
the North has lost a particle of its determi- 
nation to employ every means in its power 
for the maintenance of the Government. 
Undoubtedly, there are grievous trials in 
for it. The 
will continue to want money. 
ple give it? 


needed. 


store Government wants and 
Will the peo- 
Men are needed and will be 
Will they be forthcoming ? 
questions must be answered without regar 
to parties. Men may hold such opinions as 
they choose about the present Administration, 
butasitis Mr. Lincoln’s bounden duty to do 
allinhis power to save the country so long as 
he is its president,even if he knew to-day that 
the people were not to re-elect him to that 
office, so is it the duty of the people to sus- 
tain him in his efforts to restore the Union 
If he 
has made mistakes, if he has faults, so much 
the 


so long as he is their chief magistrate. 
greater need for help from the people. 
Now is the time for action, not apathy ; for 
patriotism, not partisanship. Which 


it be? 


shall 





HOW ABOUT ALABAMA? 
: ee questions erowing out of the recent 


naval 


THE 


combat of the and 


Alabama are among the mostdifficult and in- 


Kearsarge 
teresting to which the war has given rise. 
The facts in the case are already familiar to 
our readers, as they have appeared in letters 
of correspondents and in the official reports 
of the respective commanders, The pride 
and satisfaction with which we contemplate 
the end 
ever, nol 4 Jittle marred by the fact that her 


of the Alabama’s career are, how- 
captain and a goodly portion of her crew 
have escaped ; and that, too, by no wits or 
strategy of their own, but by the unjustifi 
able and treacherous course of an English 
gentleman’s yacht. Having eseaped + 
this deo think 
Semmes is bound in honor, as some suppose, 
to deliver himself up to the captain of the 
Kearsarge. 


ver im 





way. we nol that Captain 


Prisoners of war always have 
the right, abstractly considered, to escape 
from their captors if they can. 

the 
escape from the Libby Prison by any means 
which ingenuity or force can command. If 
Captain Semmes 


No one 


denies right of our soldiers 1 


y 


had the right’ to escape 


denial, as sturdy a spirit of self-sacrifice, as | from the hatches and irons of the Kearsarge, 


fixed a determination to preserve the Union 
as the South has shown and is showing to | 
- | 

} 


supposing him to have been taken and con- 
fined there, he certainly had the same right 


destroy it, Granted that the military situa-| fo escape before confinement, as far as he 


himself was concerned. But for a neutral 
vessel to lend heraid and save the men when 
they would otherwise inevitably have fallen 
into our hands or followed their ship to the 
bottom is quite another matter, and one in 
which there may be much to say as to the 
right. The question is not, then, whether 
Capt. Semmes, after having surrendered him- 
self and crew to the Kearsurge, had the right 
to seek refuge ou board the Deerhound, but 
whether the Deerhound had a right to rescue 
him from the hand of the victor. Nor do we 
cousider this question as at all affected by 
the fact that. Capt. Winslow requested the 
Deerhound or accepted the Deerhound’s 
No 
such request conld have been made or offer 
but from motives of humanity. 
We do not therefore reproach the Deer. 
hound for 


offer to assist in picking up the crew. 
accepted 


she afforded the 
Alabama in rescuing her crew from death, 
since she would undoubtedly have accorded 
the same assistance to the Kearsarge if she 
had needed it, but for the part she played as 
a neutral vessel in making the occasion of 


the assistance 


anact of humanity the means of benefiting 
one party at the expense of the other. <A 
neutral nation may and ought to show her- 
self ready to render to both belligerent 
powers every office of humanity reciprocally 
due another. “Such 


from one nation to 


issistance, however,” says Vattel, “must be 
ziven with impartiality; that is to say, she 
the 
»parties on account of his being at war with 


may uot refuse anything to one of 
the other. 

Now, rescuing prisoners from drowning is 
juiteadifferent thing from rescuing prisoners 
from those to whom they rightfully helong. 
fhe former is an act of humanity, the more 
tg the prisoner in proportion as life is dearer 
to him than liberty. 
should dishon- 
rable—that is, inconsistent with my notions 
of honor—to lend my yacht and crew for 


“Put,” says Mr. Lan- 


caster, “1 have deemed it 


the purpose of rescuing those brave men 
from drowning only to hand them over to 
their enemies for imprisonment, ill-treat- 
The 
be used for setting at 
liberty the felons of a state prison by one 


ment, and perhaps execution.” 
irgument 


same 
might 
who should rescue them flames 
It is not a 


dishonorable act or an act of hostility to a 


from the 
when the prison was burning. 


prisoner to save his life when exposed with- 
out restoring him to freedom. When we rescue 
& man from one evil, neither humanity nor 
honor requires us to rescue him from every 
other, especially if it is to be accomplished 
only by violating the rights of third parties. 
if Mr. Lancaster felt thatit would be a wrong 
to the crew of the Alabama to transfer them 
from the waves to the deck of the Kearsarge, 
he might have left them to flounder a little 


longer till the boats of the Kearsarge could 


Mr. 
own opinion is that “a man drowning in the 


have gathered them up. Lancaster's 
open sea cannot be regarded at the time as 
the enemy of anybody, and is therefore cii- 
titled to the assistance of any passer-by.” 
If Mr. 


drowning, well. 


means assistance from 
But it is not material 
whether men ina drowning condition are the 
enemies of anybody or not. The Alabama 


sancaster 


herself was not the enemy of anybody after 
But would that 
haye justified the Deerhound in taking her 
in charge and towing her to an English part, 


she had struck her colors. 
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supposing her to have been capable of doing > 


so? And as to men “drowning in an open 
sea,” it makes all the difference as to how 
they came there, and whether the enemy 
that sank their ship under thei is in a con- 
dition to take them in charge. 
that an “ English ship is English territory,” 
and like English territory a sacred asylum 
for the rebels and traitors of every land ; it 
may be that English ports are ports of refuge 


for Confederate privateers and the enemies of 


our commerce ; it may be that England may 


furnish Captain Semmes with another steamer, 


iron, armed with English vuns and manned 
with an English crew, tained in her Majes- 
ty’s ship Excellent. 
England may 


eltering 


pread her sh 


; Canvas 
over the open sea, 02 snatch from our battle. 
field the lawful prizes of a well-earned vic- 


tory. 


But the case must turamaiuly on the ques- | 


tion Whether the crew of the Alabama were 
virtually the prisoners of the Kearsarge. In 
all kinds of warfare men are 
prisoners from the moment of surrender. 
d that the Ala- 
bama was the prize and all on board the 


Nor have we seen it disput 


wisoners of the Kearsarge from the moment 
} 


the former dipped her flag. That she did so 
surrender is sufficiently proved by Captain 
Semmes’s own statement that, when he saw 


that the Alabama was in a sink 





¢ condition, 
he hauled down his colors and sent a boat 
to inform the enemy of his condition. 

But, even supposing that the crew were not 


prisoners, the object of the action was but 


half accomplished when the Alabama went 
down and her crew remained unseenred. 
Any interference, therefore, at that point, 
with the intention of rescuing the crew. was 
as unwarranted as it would have been car- 
lier in the fight. Had the Deerhound been a 
man-of-war instead of a yacht of the Royal 
Squadron,and poured her broadside into the 
Kearsarge or covered the Alabama in her 
defeat, it wonld have been an open and un- 
So, too, if she had 


taken the Alabama’s crew from the deck of 


doubted act of hostility. 
our vessel, or placed them, though strug. 
gling in the waves, under the protection of 
her guns. For the Kearsarge had the same 
right to capture or sink all on board the Ala- 
bama that she had to attack and sink the 
Alabama herself. Yet it is claimed, and with 
of plausibility 


sone degree , that Captain 
Semmes once on board an English vessel 
conld not be delivered up except under due 
process of law. What that process of law 
When a 


mins goods have been stolen from him or 


mice . . 
might he, we are not informed. 


taken from his house in case of fire, the only 
process of law he needs to regain possession 
is to take them where he can find them. 
Captain Winslow would have been perfectly 
justified in demanding Captain Semmes and 
his officers from the Deerhound, and in firing 
into her if she refused io deliver them up. 
Indeed Mr. Lancaster himself says he ex- 
pected, ashe was moving away, to be brought 
to by a shot, plainly indicating to whom, in 
his opinion at that time, those he had taken 
on board belonged, and the character of his 
own act in conveying them away. 

But though the Captain and crew of the 
Alabama have escaped and their rendition 
may now he impossible, the Alabama herself 
i$ at least secure Her career. notwithstand- 


It may be | 


intensely tasks our 
ij absorbs our thoushis 


roti ‘ ot he i] ie oa 
But it Way Mot he that lwith indifference ot 


} make good thy 








ing all that is said about her rumning away | 


from battle, has been a brave and venturous 
one. Fora long time she has been a pest 
and a terror to our commerce ; and the coun- 
iry is thrilled with unwonted joy to know 
that she has at last gone down to the eternal 


| silence and darkness of the sea. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 
7". Appecariatice 


the halls of ile Montezumas as Emperor 


of an Austrian prince in 


: ,of Mexico is an event which, even in the 
built of Engiish oak and plated with English ! 


midst of the ; 





antic struggle that now so 
chergies and so wholly 
,is not to be regarded 

dismissed in despair, 
He must be false, indeed, to his birthright 
who will not see that the shadows which 
now lie so heavily upon our land are sooner 
or later to pass away ; that, chastened by a 
severe experience, 


gether by the meimories of many sorrows suf- 


| fered and many victories won, this American 
onsidered | , ° 2 
ComseeTed | Hoople, at last become a nation, is finally to 


promise of its birth, and 
prove to the world that a republic may exist 


s rand in the simplicity of its forms as it | 


is fervid in ithe 
without being driven io seek a refuge from 
the license of democra 
despotism. 

The phras “Hanif 


verted by 


| vanity andthe prejudices of the people they 


lelude, has its origin in this deep-seated 
conviction that there was in America a germ 
of political life which was one day {o ripen 
into fruit of which the world was to taste and 
be redeemed. It was this conviction which 
gave birth to the Monroe doctrine and lent 
significance even to the impudent manifesto 
at Ostend; and it is to this conviction, ine- 
radicable, vital, underlying the thought and 
aspirations of the people, that so much of the 
exaggeration which prevails in their common 
ideas and language is to be ascribed. But it 
is never to be forgotten that, however much 
politicians may attempt to represent this con- 
viction by a formula, there is no formula for 
it. The Monroe doctrine, as it is commonly 
stated, is a dangerous delusion and may be a 
fatal snare. 


word,and party watch-words convey but half | 


ihe truth. The belief! which the American 
people entertain in the final prevalence of 
republican institutions upen this continent 
is not so much a political creed asa religious 
idea. 


It does not take the form of angry 


controversy or of armed resistance, but of 
interpretation and admonition. It is not to 
make its way at the point of the bayonet, its 
pathway stained with blood ; but noiselessly, 
as it were, in the air, vivilying the thought 
and moulding the institutions of the land. 


The relations of this country, therefore, | 


toward Mexico in the present aspect of !. eee 
jinstance of affection! 


affairs are to be those of 
patience. 


tolerance and 


wait, It can afford to trust to time and to 
the increasing enlightenment of men for the 


supremacy of its principles and the vindica- | 


tion of iis hopes. 
a task of unexampled difliculty as of singular 
grandeur in the suppression of a rebellion 
without its parallel in vastness and wicked- 
ness in tho history of the world, And it 


needs all its energies for that holy work, 


tic adherence of the 


bonnd more closely to- | 


| 

| : ; é : 

j Mexican soldiers to take their places ; but that 
| 

! 

. “. . . | 

Inaitenanece ot its principles | 

| 


‘vy in the severity of 


fest destiny,” so per- | 


demagogues pandering to the | 


| Theschemes of Louis Napoleon are not the 
‘ideas of France. The intervention of Euro- 
| pean governments in the affairs of this coun- 
try can never be other than transitory and 
| futile. The expedition to Mexico has never 
‘been popular in France. And the difficul- 
ties in its way which have already come to 
light are not of « character to-dispose the 
; French people to regard it more favorably. 
.[t was supposed that, after the arrival of 
| Maximilian in the country and the enthusias- 
Mexicans to the new 
| order of things, the foreign legion, consisting 
jof eight thousand French troops, would be 
Vall that France would be obliged to contri- 


| 
{bute to the support of the throne it had 


jerected. But the convention of Miramar has 
} 


| dissipated that illusion. And the cause for 
ithe long delay of Maximilian in accepting 
the crown has become apparent. In the 


| very first article of the convention it is pro- 
vided that the French army should be 
jreduced as soon as possible to twenty-five 
thousand men; and that when this reduction 
| was made the French troops should quit 
| Mexico as fast as Maximilian could organize 


ihe foreign legion should remain in Mexico 
six years after the departure of the other 
| troops, and that the soldiers of this legion 
should be French, the expense of everything 
of course being charged indefinitely . to 


| Mexico and meanwhile defrayed by France. 





Louis Napoleon may complain that his 


| . - . . . - 
| policy in Mexico is misunderstood, but it 


cannot escape the observation of any one 
who examines the subject in all its relations, 
that his schemes for intervention are but the 
ephemeral product of our civil war, sug- 
gested by the necessity of employing his 
army and diverting the minds of his subjects, 
as wellas by a vain ambition for military 
glory and a passion for crooked designs. 
With a devout confidence, therefore, in the 
nobility and strength of the principles of 
American republicanisin, we can well afford 
to wait in silence for the ultimate discomfit- 
ure of these feeble plans for the aggrandize 
ment of France at the expense of those 
creat ideas which France was the first in 
Europe to recognize and will be the last in 





It was meant as a party watch- | 


It has beon summoned to | 


i need not take our unpopularity moch to heart 


Europe to abandon. 








Tne London Reeder has an article upon 
ihe great unpopularity of Great Britain 
among foreign nations. It speaks of the 
“tight little island” being a source of great 
discomfort to both the contending parties in 
North 


other 


\merica; refers to the hisses and 
sigus of cordial hatred which are 
wafted Eneland-ward from over the Conti- 
nent; claims that ithas been “snubbed” by 
Russia, ungenerously treated by the Poles, 
maligned by Franee, treated to the cold 
shoulder by all the German states, and in 





‘poor little Denmark” there has been no 


In fact, the article in 


ie . pa |question represents a sad state of enmity 
Ihe United States can afford to |S? TSPEESt “ sad state of ~ 


toward poor old Britain. And, as if goaded 


| somewhat by a conviction of having deserved 


such general unpopularity, the Reader says: 


* What we have to ask ourselves now, accord- 
ingly, in presence of the fact of our unpopularity 
abroad, is whether we have of !ate, and in refer- 
ence to recent questions of international interest, 
been more than usually hurried and careless of 
real inquiry in the formation of cur opinions. If 
our conscienoes acquit us of any such fault, we 
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ART. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE PICTURES. 


Hunt, Millais, and Scheffer are remarkable exponents 
of three great conditions of thought and feeling. Hunt 
has given us the divine and supernatural in the real; 
Millais, sweet human love and heroic honor ; Scheffer, the 
sin and suffering of humanity. We find the first in the 
“Light of the World: the second in the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lover ;” the third in the ‘‘ Francoise de Rimini.”” Ho!man 
Hunt’s picture of Christ knocking at the door is like 
aconscience. We find ourselves looking at it, question- 
ing, and wondering if our imagination gives it the mar- 
velous meek, wise, pleading, and all-comprehensive 
expression, or the painter has in truth realized the same. 
The picture hangs on our wall, and we have been sur- 
prised to mect the searching, gentle, brooding, infinitely 
tender and sad eyes of Christ gazing at us from the 
picture. Looking at it, it seems to us that the most 
skeptical must for the moment believe the tale to which is 
linked a life divine. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
this is one of those very rare works called religious art. 
And we take it to be alone in its naive and intensely real 
embodiment of something supernatural. We are not 
called to criticise this picture. Dilettanti, shallow and 
facile artists, have not hesitated to ask, What is its great- 
ness, and where is its power? To understand this work 
they must be lifted to higher places than that which they 
occupy. We leave them to their miserable technics and 
their hasty conclusions, though regretting that they are 
shut from the influence of one of the greatest examples 
of modern religious art. Hunt’s picture, full of symbol- 
ism, a thought in every inch of the canvas almost, exists 
in artasa@ great and permanent example of a modern 
man’s faith and belief in Christ as the Seeker and Saviour 
of lost souls. Through the dark and damp and chill of 
night, Christ comes to the house of the soul, which is 
overgrown with weeds and thorns, while within the 
senses Jead glorious revel, and passion is supreme. Stili, 
persistent, gentle, the Man of Sorrows knocks to find a 
resting-place and to bless. Looking at this picture, so in- 
tense in its meaning, the fact it embodies takes the pre- 
cedence of all others, and we forget the pride of living, 
the sweetness and beauty of the world, and find ourselves 
subjected by the most spiritual life that ever led melodi- 
ous days ; and weask ourselves, What is our relation to 
the ‘‘ sinless years lived out beneath the Syrian blue?” In 
this is illustrated the highest function of art, for here an 
appeal is made to the soul, and the supernatural becomes 
a reality. 

Turning from this picture, which {is an affirmation 
through art of the fact and force of a Saviour, and which 
is the produc of faith, to Millais’s ‘‘ Huguenot Lover,” we 
find pure, pleading, loving girlhood and a man’s heroic 
strength of purpose. This picture of Millais is the result 
of most healthful relations to humanity. It makes us fee! 
the beauty and dignity of men and women; we do not 
think of the necessity of a sacrifice, we do not think of 
sin. This is that pure, strong, beautiful life that neither 
projects a Saviour to satisfy divine justice, nor a hell to 
receive transgressors, It is a passage from out that beau- 
tiful world of manhood and love, where everything {s pure 
and good, and as natural, as completely filling the world 
of time, as the blossom that takes the sunshine aud the 
dew, and all its allotted days sweetens the air and then 
goes to earth from which it came. To look at Millais’s 
picture is to believe in goodness, love, and honor. The 
love expressel, the strength of manhood rendered, fs the 
best and most healthfui fact that art in England of the 
nineteenth century has given us. It is purer than the 
purest, more delicate than delicacy, and withal sweetly 
impassioned. For the fervor—as of a violet’s perfumed 
life—for the conscientious and refined truth of this work, 
words are meager symbols, As a piece of expression it i- 
unsurpassed in the art-work of any age or people. 

The “‘ Francoise de Rimini” of Scheffer is a very differ- 
ent thing. It is the growth of a mind that has thought 
profoundly on the destinies of the soul, and the tempta- 
tions that have assailed it mosttriumphantly. If Millais’s 
picture is the most healthful, that of Scheffer is most in 
accordance with human experience, and is also the com- 
plement to Hunt’s work in its presentation of a fact, 
Scheffer’s two lovers, driven, whirled, tossed, and buffeted 
through hell by unrelenting minds, suffering for sin, sym- 
bolize that humanity which exists in the mind of the 
preacher and the theologian, and which is utterly lost 
without a Redeemer, Hunt’s work is an expression in art 
of Christ, who suffered for all sinning souls. Scheffer’s 
represents the punishment and unavailing moans of those 
who have sinned but not repented, It is a work deeply 
felt, and must ever remain as a most remarkable rendering 
of impassioned and guilty love. 


Its philosophical import 
is noteworthy. 


It affirms that love makes even suffering 
endurable, since Francesca clings to her Paulo, and finds 
comfort that he is with her, It shows that suffering, sin, 
devotion, is merely a matter of contemplation to minds 
like that of Virgil, and that only to the severe, tender, ind 
profound soul of a Dante are they realities. Such alone 
are capable of feeling and understanding the despair of a 


lost and the devotion of a loving heart, This picture of 





Scheffer’s is thoroughly thought out. The whole of love 
and womanhood is expressed in the action of Francesca, 
clinging, tender, impassioned, thinking of the consolation 
of possessing the man she loves. Paulo, like a man stricken 
with remorse, only half-holding the woman he loves, and | 
wailing in weakness, and regretting the days that brought 
him to the pit of woe. Better we like that Antony who 
reached the height of breathing bliss and gladly sacrificed 
himself to the splendid Cleopatra. Better we like him who 
withheld his heart from the strong toils of a woman’s grace, 
like Cesar, than him who, yielding, weakly laments the 
irretrievable. 

The three pictures, the meaning of which we have en- | 
deavored to put in words, are quite unlimited in sugges- | 
tion. They exist in art as three great fragments from out 
the drama of life and the soul. We have sought to avoid 
the technical, and ignore the accidents of style or manner 
which characterize these three works. There are those 
who find the greatness of Hunt’s picture in the carefully 
studied weeds and trees ; in a word, in everything but the 
essential idea so wonderfully expressed in the face of 
Christ. There are those who look at Millais’s work, and 
only see that it is a sweet picture, carefully painted, 
There are those who find Scheffer’s ** Francesca” to be a 
broad, colorless representation of two figures floating in 
darkness. They judge. they see, by the limitations of their 
own narrow minds. 





These pictures were not painted for such. They were 
not painted for men who look for greatness in details 
and who are incapable of making a generalization. 
They were painted for hearts that are open to influence 
and minds capable of entertaining an idea. To such these 
three works are the most significant and representative of 
anything that modern art has offered to the thought 
and soul of to-day. The execution of these pictures, 
though thoughtful and masterly in each, is not their 
greatest claim to our remembrance. The noteworthy 
part of these works, and especially the first and last, 
is the relation they show the painter to hold to the fact 
or idea which they set forth. There are many men who 
can paint as truly as Hunt. as cousideratcly as Scheffer , 
but few men have lived who have the faith of the first 
and the spirituality of the last. When we reflect on the 
persiflage of cotemporaries, the belittling influences that 
environ men in large cities, we marvel that there should 
be any great, serious work and elevated thought. It is 
more of a marvel that such should be found among artists. 
The rank and file of the profession are characterized by a 
free, loose, generous consideration of things, and they 
seldom entertain severe thought and solemn feeling. Iti 
well—best, perhaps—for human nature cannot bear the 
stress of asustained and elevated lifeorthought. It seems 
to need the low joke of a Rabelais and the coarseness of 
Fielding oftener than the majestic movements of a genius 
like Milton’s, or the liquid harmonies and elevations of 
Shelley. It seems to take more kindly to Charles Lamb 
than to Wordsworth. But, nevertheless, much morc 
honor is due to those few rare men who rise above the 
common needs of their humanity, and by their strength 
lift the people to the heights on which they live with so 
much ease. It is because of the rare elevations, the excep- 
tional character, and the severe beauty of genius such #s 
that of Scheffer and Hunt, that we award to them so much 
honor, and not because they painted well, A man inust 
not only paint well, but he must think greatly, to tak 
rank with these two honored exponents of faith and the 
soul, And whoever would wish to salute these great men 
as peers, as kindred to them, must withdraw from Vanity 
Fair and nourish in solitude the high and lonely thoughts 
which are found in pictures of the profound pathos and 
tragic interest of the ** Francesca” of Scheffer, or of th 
infinitely tender and sorrowing sentiment of the “ Lip? 
of the World.” 


t 


PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 9, 1864, 

As I predicted last week, the sale of pictures for the 
Sanitary Fair, which was held on the evenings of Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, was hardly to be considered a suecess. 
The want of interest in the sale, and the small prices 
brought by the pictures, is mainly owing, I think, not only 
to its long postponement and other discouragements, but 
to what I must call the very )ad management of the sale. 
A selection of one-third of the pictnres 
have brought, Iam sure, more than the 


old alone would 
entire collection 
must tell, 
swella 


mingled with, and 


massed as it was ; simply because had company 
to a certain extent at least. against pictures a 
thing else ; and when good works are 
preceded by, trash of various kinds, colored photographs, 
fire-board landscapes, and even © poker pictur 
asking too much of the bidder 
to hundreds, when a picinr 
is put up amon 


any- 








ao” it i 





to rt-e at onee from tens 


comewhat better than these 
And then the 
“Many works of rare merit will be 


them. adverti 


ement 


old; ainene them a 





magnificent portrait of the Empress Eugenie, by Tavna 
and a drawing by che Princes uilde.” Ti would be 
hard to find anything much mor nobbish ; of nearly three 


hundred pictures, but two ave of sufficient importance to 
be mentioned, a portrait of the Empré 


and a drawing 
by a Princess, 


Even the usual stereotype announceinent 





of ‘representative works by many of our most eminent 


| scarcely thought it worth while to attend the sale. 


[Jury 16, 1864 


painters ” was wanting, and those who did not care par- 
ticularly for the Empress or the Princess Mathilde con- 
cluded there was not much of account to be had, and 
I do 
not wish to find fault with the committee; Philadelphia 
owes them a great deal for the splendid exhibition just 
close ; but certainly a little more care in disposing o; 
their donations was due to the artists and amateurs who 
so liberally contributed to the sale. 

ale did not amount to much ; the 
water-color drawings and photo- 
d most of them of very little account. The 
best of the water-colors were a charming little drawing 
by Sully, of achild in the woods, which sold for $50; a 
vid flos 


The first evening’: 
y chiefly of 


) 













's, by Miss Rosa Towne, very prettily 
; acoast scene, by Collingwood 
n of drawings by various English 
Chau . etc.; and a spirited India. 
sg by Darley, of 1man and horse, comrades true 
and tried, which wi t for $100, 

We all remember Dovle’s exquisitely funny sketch of 
the picture sale in Pips’s Diary, 











bough 












and have been entertain- 
There 
appear so many varicties of the picture-buyer ; the man 
who buys French pictures, and 
Ame: 


ed, with good Mr. Pips, at such an occasion. 
he who will buy onl; 
man whose collection is all of Vittle pic 
, and he who hangs 


ican; the 
tures his walls with the biggest ; th: 
old masters, and he who buys what is 
In addition to these is the great army of the 

who do not bid at all, including the langnid youth who 
knowingly examines each picture through his glass, and 
carefully notes its price in the 


man who | 





cheap. 


catalogue. All these were 
to be recognized in the Logan-square Gallery on Wednes- 
day evening, though I missed.many of the gentlemen best 
known to the artists as bora fide buyers of pictures, when 
Mr. Birch ascended the stand (Tuesday evening's sale was 





conducted by Mr. Boll, the well-known picture auctioneer 
of Thomas & Sons) and commenced the e with No, 
145, the inevitable Washington after Stuart. The number 
of copics of Stuart’s Washington annually sold in this 
city would form an interesting item of statistics in the 


next edition of 





Child’s almanac. I know one young 


painter who says he has produced ninety-seven in not a 








great many years, and, from the catalogue of the weekly 
sales at the auction rooms, there appeur to be gentlemen 
vho devote their entire professional life tu the represeuta- 





tion of the Father of his Country. The present example 
being neither better nor worse than ordinary, sold for 
about the usual price, and was followed by the ** Death of 
General Lyon.” Tam curious to know what is to be the 
final destination of this great canvas; after covering a 
large amount of wall at the Academy, it did duty in dec- 
orating one of the depurtinents of the fair, and was then 
put up to subscription for presentation to the Union 
League ; but the friends of the League not coming for- 
ward as promptly as they might, the raffle was resorted to 
I suppose the recollection of the proverbial per- 
plexity of the man with the elephant interposed here 
to prevent its success, for the picture makes its 








next appearance at the sale, when it was knocked down 
to Mr. Mitcheson for $225, The following are some of the 

better pictures sold; it would appear, from the prices I have 
added to some of them, that the demand was not very j 
great. “Entangled Schenck, $155; the | 
** Surprise,” Hersent, $150; two pictures of Italian life, 
$210 each; a marine, by Hamilton, a 
quiet and rather pleasing view of Liverpool, $160; a’ por: 
trait of Webster, by Healy, $100. Of the Artist Fu 
pictures—almost all quite small: Rothermel’s ‘ Soldiery 
Wife,’ $125; * 


Sheep,” by 


by Chapman, 








‘St. Gothard Pass,” by Russell Smith, $185; 
“The Rival Chieftains,” by Mary Smith, $135; Ferris's 
‘* Blind Harper,” a well-painted picture, which gives prom 
ise of much better still (it is vbout the first oil-color pic: 
ture I have ever seen by Mr. 
Solicitude,’’? by Schussele, $125; Walcox’s little “ Walk by 

the River” sold for 1; T. Moran’s * Fall Scenery” fer 

the same ; ‘* Spring-time,” by Richards, $84, and Lam) 


erris), and ‘ Maternal 





din'’s ‘* Blossoms,” $92, ! 
I was unfortunately obliged to leave at this point, with: | 
out witne-sing the sale of the ** Portrait of the Empress,” 

hy Tagnani, and a‘drawing by the Princess Mathilde | 
ind T have not heard fer what amount they were sold j 
gnani’s 





picture I do not consider remarkable ; I cannot ' 
perk of the likene 


blance to the 


» but it certainly bears no resem: | 


is pleasant 





photographs, and the paintir 
enough, but ordinary ; as for the ** Prineess’s Drawing.” | 
the k better. T was sorry, too, té miss the | 
sale of the sculpture, which included a sweet ** Agnus ' 
Dei? by Steinhauser and Wylic’s bas-relief of Grief. And § 
o the curtain falls upon the last act of the great Central 


ss : e : if 
Fair: to-day bright colors end eas-lights, to-morrow pile § 


said the 


of lumber; but the memory of it and its good results will 


not so quickly pass away, L. 


~ 


THICAGO ART NOTES, 


Cricago, July, 1ei4. 


"AL of the 
o° for the summer, and departed for the indispensable 
weeks of communion with nature. Mr, P. F. Reed and 


Mr. H, C, Ford select for their scene of study in the West 


artist: of this city have closed their 











the picturesque revion of the Upper Mississippi , atte! 
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ward they will dwell awhile among the Catskillsy Adiron- 
dacks, and Alleghanies. Mr. J. H. Dowry is in “the 
country *? somewhere in this state, but will soon go East 
and abide by the sea-shore. Mr, Paul Brown, a marine 
painter of sterling promise, whose sketches were formerly 
prized in Baltimore and Washington, where he painted 
somewhat in an amateur way, is studying the “ varied 
moods” of the waters of our inland lakes, which, as the 
world knows, are some of them broad enough to put on 
like phases with old ocean. 

The first annual sale by home artists took place here last 
month, and though the prices secured were not of the 
highest, the sale as a whole was a successful and satisfac- 
tory one as an inaugural. The principal contributors 
were Messrs. Reed and Ford, and the collection embraced 
over two hundred pieces. The gallery where they were ex- 
hibited—that of Messrs. Jevne & Almini, frescoers—is now 








again filled with works by Western artists. and is intend- 
ed to constitute 
lovers. 


a permanent place of resert for art- 


The principal exhibitor is Mr. C. Highwood, the portrait | 


painter. Prominent in interest is a portrait of Henry 
all who have seen it. 
Mr. Highwood was vequainted with Clay in life, and this 
portrait is painted from memory. As 
and 


Clay, which is much admired hy 


such, it i 





a mar- 
the 
A portrait in profile of Col. 
Ducat strikes the beholder with admiration by its strength 


velously well-performed work, will maintain 


artist’s reputation for ages. 
of outline and its fine chiaroscuro. We have never scen 
the gold-tint of an officer’s uniform represented with 
greater brilliancy than in this super) work. Likenesses 
of three ladies—one a full-length of the artist’s wife—also 
hang here. That faculty in reproducing the peculiar 
aspects of silk and veivet and lace, in the drapery of 
ladies, for which some 





of our American portrait painters 
are so much esteemed, is possessed by Mr. Highwood in a 
decree that is probably surpassed by few living artists. 
We have seen no printing of lace since Vandyke that 
equally won our admiration with that of Mr. Highwood in 


one of the present portraits, With silks he is equally 
good ; while his velyets are an absolute transferral to can- 
vas of the tone of that sort of dress-goods, They look so 


that a ctdry-¢ 
resistible inclin 
the touch of ; 

Mr. Highwood has been 


months—ind 


soft. so rich. yods man’? would feel an ir- 


ttion to test the quality of the fubrie with 





vresident of Chicago but a few 
cd he has not been iu this country long, we 
believe (he is a Ge 


rnin), but he is already in our front rank 





of portrait painters 
of Mr. Everett (of the Boston firm of Williams & Everett), 
which is one of the best likenesses we have ever seen, and 


Among recent portraits by him is one 


is much prized by Mr. Everett, who took it to Boston a 
few weeks 


since. But though a German, Mr. Highwood 
appears to be thoroughly imbued with our national spirit 
in art asin all other things; in proof of his love of his 
adopted land it may not be impertinent here to mention 
that he has served aterm in arms as an officer in our ranks 


in the present struggle. 








We can serve the cause of art in 
this country by appreciating such men as he, who, in 
adopting a home among us, become imbued with the spirit 
of our nationality and love for things American, 

The exhibition at Jevne & Almini’s affords an example 
in the works of another artist, Mr. J, Forbes, of the jus- 
he ortist’s work and 
Mr, 
Forbes is a Scotchman, for many years a resident of this 
country, Who carps at American institutions and sneers at 
American art. All his 
ideas, both in art and government, and in every painting 


tice of our idea here—that of trying 


his character as an American in the same crucible, 


sympathies are with Old-World 


that comes from his easel you may see his contempt of 
things Western. They all smack of the by-gone, the old- 
fashioned, and the Old-Wortd-fashioned, 
he has, besides 
character, 





In this gallery 
portraits, several pictures of an ideal 
His **Child and Eagle,” his 


Peggy,” a pair of shepherdesses, in short all his pictures, 


“Jennie and 
impress you as having been imported from over-seas—and 
why they should be imported at all, you are ata loss to 
imagine, 

Three of Mr. Paul Brown's marine pieces are in this 
collection—rich, luxuriant scenes, with glorious skies, 
flushed with crimson and golden elouds and sunlight, 
Earnest communion with nature will make Paul Brown 
one of the first mauine painters of his day, in our opinion, 

Mrs, St. John ha 
are meritorious and thoroughly 
“Chicago Newsboy,’ 


fp 


heres 





veral character-pictures which 
Western in character, 
such as the ‘the * Rogue among the 


Goodies,’ 


Mr. Leo W, Volk, 


his model for the Douglas monument since our description 


sculptor, has made some changes in 
in a former paper, The statues of Webster, Clay, Cass, 
and Calhoun have been removed from the corners of the 
mausoleum, and in their stead have been substituted fig- 
ures of Commerce, Science, Agriculture, and the Arts. 
These figures are ina silting posture, and thus give to the 


work an expression of greater repose, Ww. W.S8, 


FOREIGN ART NOTE) 
SoME interesting items from the will of the lite Rugene 
Delacroix are given in the following article, which we 
‘vanslate from Le Monde Illustré of 18th June: 


* Eugene Delacroix has left a very remarkable will, the 





THE ROUND TABLE. 











| Salon de la Paix. 


| 





| ings by M. Auguste. 


several items of which, although dictated when he lay 
upon his death-bed, evince wonderful force of mind and a | 
thoughtfulness carried even to the minutest details. He | 
seems to have been desirous of remembering every one of 
his friends, amongst whom his souvenirs have been dis- 
tributed with a tact that is very touching, as the following | 
extracts will show: | 
* T bequeath to M. Andrieux, the painter, the sum of | 
fifteen thousand francs ; also my sketches for the chapel 
of St. Sulpice, together with a recumbent lion painted by | 
me upon paper and stretched upon canvas, his own copy | 
of the *‘ Women of Algiers,” and the sketches made by me 
for the Salon de la Paix. I also request that he will ac- 
cept back from me his own sketches from the works in the 


main Pilon, 





“To M- Thiers I bequeath a bronze by Ge 
and a small antique lion, also in bronze, 

**To Madame Sand a small Turkish sword, a serpent in 
lead, and a large drawing of ‘* The Witches’ Sabbath in 
Faust’’—a night scene, 

“IT bequeath to Madame Cay two earthenware vases, 
with corded ornaments, 

“To M,. Marechal, of 
‘Sardanapalus,’ besides 


Metz, several pa-tel studies for 
a fine copy made by Géricault | 


from the ‘Giants’ of Paul Veronese. 


“To M. Devilly, of Metz, I bequeath a duplicate sketch | 


of * Christ bearing the Cross,’ besides any sketch that may 
be selected by him from my studies in Morocco. 
‘Finally, I devise to Messrs. Carrier, Huct, Schnitter, 


| 
| 


and Chenavard, all my sketches by Potterlet and dray 





Farther, I bequeath to the above- 
named M. Chenavard, painter, my copy of Titian’s 
‘Christ in the Sepulcher,’ and his own drawing after the 
Madonna of Correggio. To M. Huet I devise all my 
lithographs by Charlet.” 

Without predicting the actual amount realized by his 
works, it was evident that Delacroix knew it must be con- 





| the German ; 


| taining. 





siderable, for, after having devised away one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand five hundred francs in money legacies, 
he added 

“The amount 
sufficient 


obtained for my of art will be 
to liquidate my money legacies, and oug! 
leave a surplus for my residuary legatee besides. My 
heirs and successors will pay for the packing and transport 
of the several articles bequeathed by me.” 


works 





Again, Delacroix says: 

“T wish to dispose of nearly 
henefit of several of my friends. There will be but little left 
for my residuary legatce (M. Piron, formerly counected 
with the Postal Department), but that will depend on the 
amount which my works may realize when sold. Never- 
theless, I have every reliance upon the friendship of M. 
Piron, who, I am confident, will see faithfully to the ful- 
fillment of my last wishes; nor should I have imposed so 
serious a charge upon him, were I not certain that my 
works must produce a sum greater. than the amount of the 
legacies made by me.” 


all of my property for the 





The following clauses are also worthy of mention : 

“ After my death there must be no reproluctions of my 
features, whether in plaster, drawing, or photography, I 
expressly forbid the making of any such. 

“*T request—but without insisting upon it—that the sale 
of my works may be confided to Messrs. Petit and Tedesco. 
To M. Petit I bequeath a small picture of ‘‘ Achilles and 
the Centaur,” and to M, Tedesco a painting upon canvas, 
thirty by forty, representing a Greek on horseback, with 
a battle in the background, 

‘*T wish to be buried in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, 
upon high ground, and in a retired spot. Let 
emblem, ov statue he placed over my grave, 


no bust, 
I desire 
that my tomb may be modeled strictly from the antique— 
either in the style of Vignolle or Palladio, with very 
salient projections, contrary to the taste that prevails in 
the architecture of the present day.” 

How worthy of note it is that the great artist should 
thus have repudiated, even in death, any association 





with that meagerness of line so characteristic of our mod- 
ern architecture ! for it 
To look at our new buildings, so square, 
so smooth, so angular, one would think that the architects 
were deterred from relieving the monotony of 


Nor avas his disdain other than 


well founded, 


their out- } 
lines by the slightest relief through a desire of economizing | 


to the utmost the valuable ground on which their strue- } 
tures are built, People seem averse to lavishing art now- | 


adays upon grovud that costs from six to cight hundred 





sper yard, 


ee ere ene on ee 


DRAMA. 


“TIE WINNING Svit.” 





Wallackian summer season. The play is said to be 
Mr, Lewis Fillmore, 

A close examination will prove it to he 

an adaptation of a five-act comedy called the © School of 

Life,” of Herr of the 

cleverest and most prolific of German authors. Mr. 

Fillmore, who is connected with the London Times, is a 


thorough and finished German scholar. His translation 





original production by of Loudon. 


This is a mistake, 
the German 


from Raupach, on 

















| years since in the Universal Library, is perhaps the most 


faithful and complete version extant. 

Two adaptations of the same play (the “ Winning 
Suit”) exist inthe United States. The comedy, originally 
translated by Mrs, Walldauer, of St. Louis, was presented 
or sold to Miss Avonia Jones, After careful preparation and 
re rsals the piece was produced last season, with the 





j name of Augustin J, Daly attached to it, at Wood's 


Theater, Cincinnati, Ohio, and proved a failure. The 
yn, entitled ‘‘ Clouds of a Silver Lining,” is 
owned hy Miss Letty Thompson, and has to the best of our 
knowledge not yet been performed. The ‘* School of Life” 
had only a moderate success on the German stage, and can 
scarcely be considered among the best productions of the 
renowned authoress, 

True, Mr. Fillmore, in his version, has altered much o 
but his good sense taught him that the 
piece, as originally written, could never prove a success on 
an English stage. The characters are too heavy and 
numerous; the work, tedious in itself, and in many 
places uninteresting, would be very apt to drag. However, 





| there are several startling points of good effect and a cer- 


tain depth of feeling exhibited in the original which 





re scarcely introduced, if not altogether omitted, in the 
ptation, Mr his endeavors to shorten 
and enliven the play, to convert five characters into two, 





. Fillmore, in 


and to,make it bear as little resemblance as possible to 
the original, has rendered it even heavier and less enter- 
Perhaps the stylein which it is written, blank 
verse, contributes much to the dreariness and monotony of 
the Especially noticeable is the lack of 
coherency, an error of too frequent occurrence in modern 
plays. It would be a conundrum to discover the author's 
idea of some of the characters; that of Don Roderic 
would baffle the attempt of the closest observer. 

So much for the author and the play. As regards the pro- 
duction at Wallack’s, we think Miss Avonia Jones, who 
essays the principal ch rely out of place, and 
altogether unfit for the part. Why Miss Jones, who isa good 
s in trausgressing from her forte, and 
in essaying parts so utterly averse to her capability, is a 
stery tous, Throughout her acting there isa percep- 


verformance. 








racter, en 


tragedienne, persis 





m 





| tible straining, evoked, not, as most would imagine, from 





too much eagerness to develop the points of effect, but the 


very reverse, from the suppression of the passions. The 
most versatile actress in the world would experience exer- 
tion and difficulty in such sudden transition from heavy 
tragedy to high comedy. Miss 
taking, clever, well-studied actress; her elocution is gen- 
erally correct and distinct. Had nature gifted her with a 
clearer voice and a rather more symmetrical form, she 
would have few compeers on any stage. Her Medea 
stands out in bold relief as a good impersonation, and 
orthy of a far better patronage than that extended 
at the Winter Garden. 


Jones is evidently a pains- 


was wi 


As to the rest of the cast, Mr. Charles Fisher deserves 
more than ordinary } for the manner he acquitted 
hin as the gold merchant. Mr. George Holland made 
acapital though rather queer-looking village boy. Miss 
Ione Burke was excellent and piquant as femme de cham- 
bre. This young lady possesses talent; with due study 
and perseve 


her. 











ce there is a prosperous future in store for 
Messrs. Daly and Morton were well up in their 





parts ; and last, but not least, Mr. Davenport made the 
most of his—to use a German expression—ungrateful part. 
ed, and we think the sooner 
the management substitute something more enlivening 






The piece was coolly re 


and easier understood, the sooner the empty benches will 
be transformed into living bodies. The evening we at- 
tended the audience seemed more pleased with the de- 
lightful strains of Herr Mollenhauer’s solos, which were 





heartily encored, than with the play, which did not even 


elicit an applause @ deur mains, 





MUSIC. 


MUsIC ABROAD. 
Witte Pave, the boy pianist, has sent to this city the 
copy of the programine “ held by H. R. H. the Princess of 
Vales for two hours,’ during Master Pape’s recent pri- 
vate concert at Marlborough. He obtained this immense- 
duable 
of hi 


bridge.” 


ly v souvenir of royalty ‘through the interpo- 
Hi. R. HH. the Princess Mary of Cam - 
He also asked to see the royal baby, but this 
On the whole, Willie 
Pape is too good a pianist to indulge in these little bits of 


sition patroness 


request was respectfully dectined, 
snobbishnue His American friends are weary enough of 
the oft-repeated H. R. H. 

Among the most noted professors of singing in Paris is 
M. Henri Panofka. His history is rather curious: He 
was the son of wealthy parents, was liberally educated, and, 
learning music, at first devoted himself to the violin, 
Residing at Vienna he heard in the opera there Rubini, 
lablache, Soutag, Malibran, and other eminent siugers ; 
noted for his close imitation on hi 
human voice, 


and as a violinist wa 
of the 
yocal music increasing, he gave up the violin in the 
height of his popularity, and devoted himself to the study 
of the art of singing. 


instrument But his passion for 








76 
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Beethoven's ‘*‘Coriolanus” overture, it appears by the 
recent German musical papers, was not written for 
Shakespeare’s play, but fer * Coriolan,” a play by Collius, 
published in Berlin in 1804, and having no connection 
whatever with Shakespeare’s play, all the characters with 
one or two exceptions being ditferent. 

Fiorentino, the eminent Parisian musical critic, Is 
dead. His funeral took place in Paris on the 4th of 
June, and at the request of the deceased the remains were 
conveyed to Naples. He left 400,000 franes to his son, 
aged six months, and 260,000 to an actress of one of the 
Paris theaters. Fiorentino was the musical writer for the 
Moniteur. 

Alexander Dumas—the father—Is writing the 
of an opera, for which Verdi will pr 


libretto 





vide the mu 








Mario has been engaged for the next season for the 
Italian opera at Madrid, with Tedesco as prima dot 
Paris is to have a second theater for Italian opera, to be 


built in the Rue Recher, and to be opeved in October, 
it will, for the present at least, be devote! exclusively to 
buffo opera. 


Moscheles, the pianist aud teacher, ceiebrated the 70th ! 
anniversary of his birth on the 30th of May last, recelying | 


the congratulations of his friends. 

Madame Harriers Wippera, a Beriia, 
as achieved a brilliant success at Her Majesty's Theater, 
London, as Alice, in ** Robert le Diable.”’ 

Madame Amalia Patti Suakosch, who hupes to ivllow up 


new singer from 


the foreign successes of her sisters, Adelina and Carlotta, 
will make her first appearance in England at the approach- 
ing Birmingham festival. 

The scheme of an English opera association im London 
has been definitely abandoned, 

The Charity Children Festival at St. Paul’ 





London, 














last month, was even grander than ever before. Four 
thousand children participated, and there was a full 
cathedral service, with the accompaniment of organ, bass 


instruments, and drums. The service was from Crotch» 
Boyce, and Tallis, and the anthem was Handel's ‘ Zadok 
the Priest Nathan the Prophet anointed Solomon 


Mendels- 


and 
King,” written for the coronation of George IL. 





sohn’s ‘‘Sieepers, Awake” and Handel's * Hallelujah 
Chorus” were also performe-l, but the great feature wa 


’ 


usual on these occasions, the magnificent choral ‘ Old 





Hundred,” sung by all the four thousand voices in unison. 


Frezzolini has brought a suit against Calz ,ex-director 





of the Italian opera, for 72,000 franes for 
leged to be due her. 
Flotow’s ** Stradella”’ has 


senerally condemued by the crit 
I 


tailed af London, where it is 





Adelina Patti sang Margheritain “* Faust” at Paris, and | 


failed to please the public, hut in the same character in 
London met with a prodigious success. 


At the Olympic Ti 
troupe have produced ‘* Fra Diavolo,” in which 





ater, in this city, the English opera 

fadame 
Sorchard sings with much taste and finish, and is fairly 
supported by Castle and Campbell. The entertainment 
ws larger audiences than would be expected in this very 





varm weather. 

Max Strakosch with his Italian opera company has 
en giving a few representations at McVicker’s Theater, 
Chicago. Adelaide Phillips, Brignoli, and Susini gave 
especial pleasure in ‘* Don Pasquale” and ‘‘ Il Barbiere.”” 

Anschutz’s German opera troupe, it is said, will be fully 





reorganized, and will give aseries of performances at the 


new Stadt Theater in the Bowery. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, July, 164. 


Tur book trade with us is very lethargic just now, ow- 


weather, and largely to the unsettling agencies which are 
With the fluctuations in the 
price of material that now prevail, and the, uncert 


cting upon all business. 





inty 
attending so speculative an operation as the making of 


| 
ng partly to the usual quieting influence of the a 
| 


he majority of hooks, the publishers are very slow to em- 
hark upon new schemes, and are even reluctant to part 
with stock on hand at the risks attending the comparative 
With 
paper more than doubled in cost and other expenses ad- 
vaneed in large proportions, and the selling prices of 
books remaining at but very little beyond old prices com- 
paratively, there could be only encouragement from large 
sales. These were had during the last winter, but at pres- 
ent they are wanting, and must probably remain wanting 
until the fall business comes on in September; and tho 
result then will largely depend upon the militury and 
political aspect ofaffairs, It is, perhaps. not creditable to 
a people that the book trade is about the earliest of all 
businesses affeoted by revulsious ; but the fact oxists, and 
the public will doubtless stand any amount of leeturing 
upon the subject with perfect equanimity. Books can 
now be bought, for gold, much cheaper than they ever 
could, which cannot be said of many things the public 
will not go without, though hardly as beneficial to their 





thort terms of credit that the buyers ure given. 


back salary al- | 


general well-being ; but which, when put in tho query, 
‘*Which shall we dispense with, this or our books?” are 
sure to be retained to the sacrifice of literature. 
it stands! They can bear a monthly advance upon the 
cost of their horse’s board, an fucrease of duty upon thelr 


wine, @tax upon their tobacco, and they consider it all 
made up by the enhanced value of their merchandise and 
Why not In- 
he re- 


stocks, and an equ! thing in the long ran. 
clude your old allowance of new book-~ “0h,” is 
ply. ‘“‘Iecan get slong without those; J} ¢: 
but 


ime and again. | 





cigar when it is gone: Tiind Scotts ne 
readir 


only glanced at heretofore ; 





ve plenty of 





now lean read them ; and, 


the newspapers, J don't see but I get « ch readin; 
This is the 


2 fs little t 





have time for.” 
and, Itake it, tt 


friends the 


iguinent 








® combating it ; 1 





our vksellers mut r branch off into 





ther equally re- 


, and, unlike 


the meking of photegraphal 









muderatiy 
the bears, 


sige 
hit 


operation 








rante inthe sumanier, and leave the activity 





of beur-life to it species on the stock exchan 
I can mention, bos 
The 
which I referred to, afew months a 





| progress ‘New School aud i 





the 
lead of Bowdier’s well-known project. Is going 


the hand of 





Mr. Thomas Bulfinch, who chooses the 


1c) 
C 





st 














| signed by Hammatt Billings, some of them found 


| sketches he m 





“oie time age, in Englaod, in anticipa 
} tion of such vw need. 


Another venture which Messe 


the same publishers 








Tilton & Co.) are arranging to make isa splendid illu 
trated edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” to be issued in num 
hers ; and they hope, with this, to begin a system of pub- 


lication for expensive illustrated editions 





books. which has been for s 
The outlay upon such « 
ployed in ** making 





work is 








| capital fs consun 
| the 


| The consequence 


usual syste 






ration in the latter part of the volun 


numbers, th 


e publish 





| and the capital can be 
better book can be produced, which n 

| set to the manifest incony enee of the plan t 

itself. 

| Meanwhile. for light summer rea there are at 


are having fair sales despite the depres:i 





novels whic 
**Cudjo’s Cave” is findin 





anew market in paper covers 
cation ramble, 





for the railroad or v Loring is pushir 
the new r of 


its own atfr 








Linnet’s Trial” on the strength ¢ 












sand the name of the author of 





Lost,” and it nee Lhave g 
kind of mental 


to subsist on. 


seeins, 





pabu 
Tic! 
little story by Miss Prescott, call 


many sumuner read 





issue this we 
* Azarian,” 
cious flower painting in words, and 
The 
forcibly contrasted, 


shor & 





a bit of las- 


dreamy enough for a 





chat are few, and 
There is a ye 
Boston, who gains a livelihood by her ex 


July morning. 


SOL 





ut in 


y lady, 1 





painting flowers, and her shadowy, demer 





who leans upon her; a young G 





“kx. Who vive 
é 





to the book; Charmian,a vou 


actress, and a Russiar 


lady, interlinking the threads of the narrative 


Ing 





I was glad to see the honorable notice that Messrs, Lit- 





i} tle, Brown & Co. recently got in a debate in the S 








Washington, upon a proposition to pay them for cer 





copies of the St Fe 
in terins « 

the highest import for their business integrity—praises 
that were uttered fortun:tely Independent of political af- 
filiation, and are commented upon with applan-e by our 
| newspapers of different parties. 


atutes at large. Senators Grimes, 


senden, and Sumner. each characterized th 





The plan which thi 
house have now followed, since the year ope 





ed. of issuing 
quarterly priced catalogues of their stock of hooks, as the 
London dealers have long done, has met with great five 
from the best classes of hook-buyers, and their s}.clv« 

show that the prevent reckoning for the shilli: ~t 


| is not yet a compicte bar to importations. 





It is reported that F. H. Underwood, editor ui te Al- 
lantic at its start, whose tale of “ Bulls and Bears.” io it 
early numbers, was not accounted a success, hus an 
story in hand, 

The list of our female writers has recently been dinin- 
ished by the death of Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee. She 
Was a smooth, idiomatic writer, the author of a * Meiaoir 
of the Buckminsters,”’ ‘Florence, the Parish Orphan,” 
“ Parthenia,” a story of the days of Julian the Apostate, 
which was quite trne as a historic reproduction; and 1 
“Life of Jean Paul,” which Ticknor & Fields are about 
| republishing. 
| Little, Brown & Co. will issue this week tha now, en- 
| larged edition of Sabiue’s ‘ American Loyalists,” which I 
noticed during the winter from some of the earlier proofs. 
It will be followed soon by the new reprint of ‘‘ Curwen’s 
Journal.” The earliest book of their autumn issues will 
probably he 2 new edition of Jeremy Tnylor’s “ Holy 
| Living and Holy Dying,” W 





And so | 





m under | 


prominent pliysto vlih, prefacing ¢ wi 
recitation of the tery us the dramatist has evolved ir in | 
his plot. Each play will have a vignette illasta te 





LONDON. 


Lonpon, June 22, 1864. 





WIMBLEDON, 
Wimbledon Common, 


five or six miles 
the great city, I find it almost impossible to go back, 
; you the various 
2ry and other items that you may reasonably leok 

kly budget. At any rate, rest with me 


Ovr here on 





even Tor a little while, to search out for 





we 


for in my 








+, my reader, in ourivy-covered, rose-dott 


with 


sd cottage; 


little out amongst the gorse and the 





coder oursel 





ex to the pitiless necessi- 
and the 
hody, and estate that crystallize 


ties and interests of sieam-cars, paved streets, 


| busy worlds of mind, 





; around them. In the long London winter, under the 
smoke aud turmoil, one alinost forgets that the holy suis 
are still watching and the azure uit still bending ; but 





iifteen minutes are enor 


to bring 





you to any of the 





{ sweet suburban pols t is equally hard to realize 
{ how gear ure the toillug millions, the sin and sorrow of 
} the vast MGIPGPolls Here, in the summer time, one find 





G3s3UC35 


the compensation of ull the fog and rain and su 


influenza 





| 

i f two-thirds of the English yeur—that chroni 

of England, which takes the man who reirains from 
I sa icide & perpetual surprise to himself. The response to 
} it, the result of it, is a green-carpeted earth, with ricl- 
‘ost scrolls of gorse, foxglove, violets, and buttercup: 


culls them), intertwined 





CUuCado-pint 













| with that s ivy which fs the frame in which 
1 the pictares of English homes and landscapes are -et 
At night we fall asleep to the serennde of nizhtingales, 
jiu the morning we wah under the tovel of soft sun 
> 1b $8 or song { iavk ircely know which, and 
j there is onl ficial « cuce between the two. 
th the | lieath uk, With nothing arrest 
ting the fight of the eye to the horizon but some old wind 
tails. Or we sit and watch the bird-catchers setting 
jt ill too su fui springes, or the cricketers, in ela- 

















b ee , On 
re that their curly 


however, ev: 





See, on the gate there he ha vsted, so all 


it shall read, ** IT aio 
yin, he shall be 






aved.”?) All over 





sacred texts ar 


¢ t 1 warnings post 
uot say that I think the 





plan a wholesome one for the 
iritual welfare of the traveler ; for they are side by side 
‘Buy your filters of Jones,” ‘The best of liquors 





norne, dancing on the platform,’ 
that make the 
rroteaque than serious. {[t is 





total of effect 


here that M 


advertisements 





ut 





Lind-Goldschmidt has her beautiful home. 


all that 


Happy as the 





is long, surrounded b; love and wealth can 











lish 





ate, this S ghtingale lives amongst the 


lightingales, 





She bpever appears in public now, 


xcept occasionally in an oratorio for some benevolent pur- 





ose; but sometimes in the mellow eve one may dis- 
tern & sweet Voice through the chorus of feathered song- 
ters about her mansion, uttering some strain from Handel 


et tob 


yen, too3we 


he he 


any other than that which but 
art of the worid. 








Away from Wiimbledon down to the Thames, and the 


irst thing we find folks interested in is oysters. It és 
rard for au American to understand how it is that there 
an be any profound bivalvular agitation in England. 
\ny one who has lived, as I have, in Washington city, 
nows very well how important a part in politieal history 


he oyster has played ; how many nominations have beon 


and wires set in motion, by that sweet consent 





sich ryate: all hearts when a few dozens on the half 
hell, to be followed by the crisp half-dozens fried —all 
‘] 


~atten) the consul- 
* found 


possibly some governments would b 


ta grand obligato of popping corks 





Some continents, thoy say, a 1 on oyster: 





found ulti- 





y bised on oysters. Lam noi that most govern, 
ed ns that. But this little 


lish fs scarce 


mite 





nents aro so firmly and well ba 


it of mucus called oyster by 





worthy 
to be eve 





1A political element. 








he Herne Bay Company, ¥ 





ch had for yeirs } 





Lo get some monopoly 





of the shores at the mouth 





nes for certain speculative purposes, 
! cir applioation rejected, came out lately with their 
project masked in au orster. They petitioned for ten 
quare niles at the Thames’ month, to the ueion of all 
lisheries which dredged for anything. 

scomed innocent cnough ; and wheu it was promised that 
vysters, instead of being a half-penny apiece, should be & 
venny adozen, the heart of the Parliament of England 
nelted, and the Herne Company Oyster bill is doubtless 
Nevertheless, it has just transpired that 
hundreds of poor men, whose earnings at dredging (here 








The proposition 


about to pass, 














for wh 
thrown 
pany, ‘ 


for oth 
that a. 
the oy 
cherry 
one bi 
(they « 
up ini 
parties 
say at 


existe; 


by an 
The in 
parris! 
of Gil 
was ne 
povert 
genea 
fect. 

out 2 | 
distin 
there 
dants 
the pe 


may | 
only t 
same 
and 3 


into t 


cases. 
the vo! 





unab 
way | 
prev 
tract 
lette: 


toth 


pose 
news 
him t 


self! 


Th 
havi: 
Edw 
ane 
payn 
prow 
Corr 
she 1 
lishe 
very 
good 
of th 


does 


She 
erar 
is al 
the) 
thes 
Trag 
hou 
witl 
live 
fath 
met 
stag 
the 

men 
reso 
Dr. 

perl 
lib; 


1864, 


xX miles 
go back, 
various 
aly 
with me 
cottage; 


leok 


and the 
necessi- 
and the 
ystullize 
ider t 

Ny stars 








née thid 
ilessness 


niluenza 





pouse to 
th rieh- 
tlercup: 
twine 
hich 

ire ct 
ingales, 
oft <un 
ich, and 
the two. 
5 arrest 
ld wind- 





e young 
InBocent 


d, it was 














Madame 


yy as the 
alth can 
ngst the 
lic now, 
lent pur- 
may dis- 
ed song: 
1 Handel 


rhich but 


and the 
‘x. Tt fs 
vat there 
England. 
ton city, 
1 history 


tve beon 


consent 
the half 
ried —all 


e consul 
n oyster: 
und ulti- 
L goverD, 
his little 





e worthy 
ens that 
n trying 

of the 
(always 
ith their 

for ten 
jan of all 


ppovition 
ised that 
uid be & 

England 
loubtless 
red that 


ing there 
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OUND TABLE. 


THE 


W7 








for whelks, etc., amount to 25,000 pounds 2 year, will be 
thrown out of their aqueous estates to sult # rich com- 
Wish authority 
for other purposes than oyoter-rearing. There is no doubt 





pany, who simply to mvunopolize the shores 
but 


to 


that a dozen or two English oysters are a good lunch ; 


ours & a currant 
» [rar 
6 me that the half-penny paid 
li 
Of conree it is rarely or never 





the oyster is about as mnch like 


that of ex 





The flavor is iude 





cherry. 
but it 


ypper ; 





one 
(they cannot now by 
up in mucous form. 





returned to me done 


20 low ji 








pen at 








parties as in America, where I once heard a senator's wife 


say at her levée that she could not coneesive how society 
existed before there were oysters ! 
A DESCENDANT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary bids fair to be followed 


extensive research into Shakespearean pedigrees. 
The immediate occasion of it was a letter from a London 
in the Times, that 


Shakespear 


a real descendant 
by 
in extreme 


parrister, affirming, 


of Gilbert S 





Ses} 
1g io 
he (the barriste 


eare, George name, 





ww ii London 





was ne t poor qu ter ol 





poverty, 





haviug carefully examined the 
genealogical record of the descent : 





1 found it quite per- 





fect. Aid for the poor man was solicited. broug 
out a letter in the same paper from Mr. J. i alliwell, a 
distinguished authority in eee ge asserting that 





there are now probably in Er twenty descen- 


dants of Gilbert Shake 


gland some 
and offering to seurch int 
or that of others, ii 
to extend aid to those who sh 





peare, 
the pedigree alleged, there 


sons who were ready 





proved genuine descendants and iu v 
from a Lieut.-Col, J. D. 


may be a 


ter Shak-pe who thinks he 


hes thus far traced his famil; 


ar, 


descendant, but 








only to a London alderman of a century ago who boro the 
same name, There isa growing interest in the Hjeet, 
and Mr. Halliwell will probably be encouraged to enter 
into the matter and tell us all the faets in the er r 
cases. One caunot help, in such questions. 1 1 ’ 
the vld German epigram 

fhe question is net 

A min the nobility * 
The question 
here nobility in the 

However, th thout its » and 
the pursuit of it some eyrious facts are | to urn 
up.” (A Birmingham clai Shak enn le t 





has also appeared.) 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YOT 
Lately I told you a story about the Bishop of 
Jet me tell you one abont an archbishop, a@ stoi 
edly true Dr. Thompson, before his elevation to the S 


York, had be 
ft was pror ounced necessary to alleviate 


n suffering from a severe toc id 











eNMloroform, The bishop's wife opposed thi renuotwusly 
unable to divest herself of the idea that it might in some 
way injure her husband's mental power But the doctors 
prevailed, the chloroform administered, and the tooth ex- 
tracted. Very shortly a erward the prelate received 
letter from the Premier informing him ef his promotic 
tothe Archbishopricof York. He ran a: once to the pa 





of his joys and s 
of York!" ** Ah,’ she « 


all that horrid chloroform ! 


rrows and exclaimed, ‘ Tar Archbishoy 
ried, 
Go 





how it would b 


and 


“Tknew 


and lie down 


pose yourself.” In vain the bishop persisted that the 
hews was true; the wife calle | the mor wv help ta put 
him to bed, until le sent for the letter aud she read it her- 
self! 
ABOUT AUTITORS 
The author of “ Barbara’s Hi tory,” a novel which i 
having a considerable run here just now, Miss Amelia B, 


Edwards, is writlog as fast, and, Nasshecan, 
for 


payment, $6,250, 


hone .as wv 
puld, a 


e Eliot) basalso been 


which she is to be san advance 


Mrs. L 


anew novel, 


wes (Georg 





promised a great sum for her forthcoming novel in the 
Cornhi!l, but Lhear that it will not be nearly so much as 
she received for * Romo!’ ). by which the pub- 
lishers suffered a considerable Miss Edwards is a 
very lively and variously gifted London, a 
good artistin water-colors, and ve 





of the staf of writers in the Saturd 1 


does not always in her reviews remember the old lives, 


What merey Tte others 





Phat mercy show te ive 
She belongs to the great literary middle class, tor the lit- 
erary socicty of England, from the Leureste downy A, 
is about as distinctly divided up inté castes as the re t of 


the world, nd their companies 
if the 


wis served 
here 


And amongst the theaters a 
these distinctions are as sedulously preserved as 
Tragedy Queen really lived in a palace and 
hourly by the poor pages. 
with her mother, who is very aged and inill-hevlth; they 
live at Brixton, a suburb of London. Miss 
father declares through the public prints that she does not 
metn to marry a distinguished officer and retire trom (he 
stage, 


Charlotte Cushman i 





eman's 





Tom Hughes will probably stand for Finsbury at 
the next election ; the plan of ousting the conservativ 
member for Leeds for him has fat Hughes 
resolutely refuses to pay the usual electlonecring money. 
Dr. Cureton, the greatest Syriac scholar of the world 
perhaps, has just died, He was the author of a whole 
library of books upon his specialty. He was the subject 





en through, 





of a warm eulogy from Dean Stanley in Westminster 

Abbey. Professor Miller, of Edinburgh, is also dead. 
Dumas (pere and fils) en canonized in the old 

Venetian style by being painted as Franciscans in Mad. 

Marie Alex. Dumas’ late distinguished puinting, now on 

exhibition in Paris, s Litanies du Salut nom de Jesus 
t les Litanfes M.D. €. 


have be 





Ge la Sainte Veirge.” 





SCITENCI 
Prov. J.D. Waitsey, whois 
vey of California, gives its moun- 
High up ina the Sicrra he discovered views 
wonderfully grand, He says, ** We were camped for a fort- 
oight at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, surrounded by 
hundredsof unnamed peaks, rising from 11,000 to 13,000 
.” The latter is the height of the 
Switzerland. Mont Blancis about 16,000 feet. 
hty immense guns are about to be manufactured 
Prussia. 
Russian Government, and will be 
They will a ball of cight, 
‘hich will perforate a four-inch iren plate at a distance 
Extraordinary preparations for their cast- 
ing arein progress iu an immense building, which contains 
fifty steam engine-. The hammer to be used weichs 300,- 
‘v 10 pounds, andthe anvil will be of corre-ponding weight. 
~The Spar » thinking of cutting a muritime canal 
ronnd the rock of Gibraltar, so as to supersede the use of 


making the geological sur- 
glowing descriptions of 





tain scenery. 


eot in height 





Jungfran 








t M. Krupp’s celebrated foundry in 
for the 


Cronstadt. 


They are 


mounted ut 





carry 


200 pounk 





if three miles, 














ishar 





the straits, and the Frenoh are talking up the project. 
re ure no great engineering difficulties to he 


rod, and the 


encoune 


cost is estimated at twenty 





id the 
28 ounces of food each per week while undergoing the 


In the criminal prisuns of En inmates get. 


punishment of hard labor. Ifstinted in fond they are at- 


tacked with diarrhea and dysentery. 

-It is said thatthe blood may undergo an 
: from the formation of a fatty ecumu- 
lating in the red globules, which may explain certain cases 
f de 


treration re- 


substance 


ultiy 








in which no apparent alteration has taken place 


© organs indispensable to life. 














cies of Ailantus, not the eilkworm Ailuntus 

thus vernex, yields the Japan varnish. It is cul- 

in Japan and China, and could doubtless be 

ed to any extent in this country. The varnish is pro- 

ured by waking an incision in the trunk in the same ways 

that is practiced in gathering pitch from the pine. The 

yield is said te be very large, and there is every indication 
hat the cultivation of the tree would be profitable. 


There are one hundred and forty-nine shoe establish- 





vents and thirteen kid und morocco houses in Lynn, Mass. 
the internal tax on this department of muannfacture 
minted last year to $252 
The arsenal at Springfield, Mass..: yntaing 224,- 
0 muckets. 
—Maple molasses was first made in 1765, at Bernards- 
wn, now in Franklin county, Mass.. about twenty miles 
om Athol, 
A proposition has been made to establish the Massa- 





iusetts Agricultural College at Amhe 
1e students in 


Four-fifths of 


3005, 





Amherst College are farme 





—The Boston fire cepartment has ten steam fire-engines. 
ght horse 


hook 


hose-carriages, one hand hose-carriage, three 


and ladder carriages, and thirty-four horses with 





cir various equipments and appurtenance-. The num- 
entitled by the 


rdinances of the city is two hundred and fifty-four, excla- 


ber of members to which the department i 


sive of the board of engineers. 
-The Briti 
uated at two thousand millions of doll 
—I[n Chelsea, Mass., the body of a! 





productive capital in railways is 





ily interred sixteen 








e body was in a perfect state of preservation, and was 
s white and solid as marble. 
-Strange as it may appear, a ball of a ton weight and 





vwnother of an ounce weight falling from any height will 
reach the g 


—The exports of petroleum from the United States, 





round at the same time. 
for } 
the year 1863, have been 28,251,721 gallons; in 1862, 10,955,- 
91 gullons. 
2,000,000 barrels, or 80,000,000 more than in 1862, 
Tu 


near Los 


Cali- 
Santa Clara 


Cates 


fornia is also well supplied with oil. 


ounty, oil found 
Creek. 

—The entire population of France is 
these 14,300,000 are engaged in agriculture ; 
manuf: a large scale; 4,700,000 
members of the liberal profe 
of domestics, nearly a million, Of the two sexes 
eniployed as above, those of the male sex, beginning with 
the agriculturists, number, under their respective heads 
just designated, 7,770,000, 8,000,000, 3,000,000, 1,500,000. 
At this rate there are upward of nine millions of females 
actively employed in the ways specified, Of this number, 
6,500,000 are engaged in agriculture, as owners of the 
land, or in still larger numbers as tillers of the soil. The 
women occupied in the liberal professions amount to 


springs have been 
34,000,000, 


tures 





on a small 


ssions number 


in 
way. The 


2,268,000 ; 





760,000, There are 26,758 physicians and apothecaries, 


millions of 


. | and greuge, 


esti- | 


rs age was found to be in a remarkable state of preser- 
ition. ‘The coffin was decayed away and the head | 
‘hoost entirely gone; but from the shoulders to the feet 


The product of the wells is ‘set down at | 


Of | 
1,300,000 in | 


| and 12,666 sages femmes, or midwives. The proportion 
|‘ of the two sexes engaged in domestic service are 287,730 
| men and 618,936 women. 

 —alloaion has, by a new process of treatment, been 
turned from its photographic use into first-rate leather, 
by certain chemical treatment. It becomes as strong and 
durable as ordivary leather, and impervious to and 
water. 


air 


--The deleterious effects of the fumes of phosphcru- 
upon the health of the manufacturers of lucifer matches 
are said to be obviated by heating it to a different temper- 
ature, which changes the color from white to red, destroy- 
ing the peculiar smell of garlic and the property of shin- 
ing in the dark, while, combined with the chloride of potash, 
it retains the indispensable requisite of taking fire by 
friction. Why should not the use of white phosphoru.< 
be prehibited by law? Those who use the white phos- 
phorus are exposed to the tocthache, swoilen gums, sup- 
puration, falling out of the teeth, mortification of the j 
bones, particularly the lower oue, laying it bare. A visit 
paid to a minutactory of lucifer matches will convince the 
most from the acrid stench which prevai}s 
everywhere, of the dangerous effects of the trade as ordi- 
narily followed. 

—It oucht to be generally known that meats long kept in 
open tin boxes which have an interior coating of lead com- 
municste poisonous effects to their contents. That butter 
colored yellow by the chromate of lead, and cheese mace 
green by the sulphate of copper instead of sage, are highly 
poisonous. 

—A plan of sewerage for large cities has been devised hy 
establishing a communication between the sewers and the 
manufactorieg burning coal. By this means a draught is 
| produced, carrying all Ue infected air into the fire, where 
' it would be decomposed. 








iner 


ulons, 








—A society for the diffusion of useful knowledge has 
been formed in Russia for the lower classes, by means of 
small books published at a cheap rate. Another society 
has been formed in St. Petersburg to afford the poor Jew- 
| ish children a proper education. 

—Teo repair the silvering on the back of a looking-glass, 
clean the bare portion of the glass, by rubbing it gently 
| with fine cotton, taking care to remove any trace of dust 
This cleaning must be done very carefully, or 
defects will appear around the place repaired. With the 
point of a kuife cut upon another looking-glass around 2 
portion of the silyering of the required form, but a little 
larger. Upon it place a small drop of mercury, the size 
of a pin’s head for a surface equal to the size of your nail, 
| the mercury spreads immediately, penetrates the amal- 

gam to the point where it was cut off with the knife, and 
| the required piece may now be lifted up and removed to 
| 
' 








the place to be repaired, very carefully ; press lightly the 
renewed portion with cotton; it hardens almost immedi- 
ately, and the glas* presents the same appearance as a 
new one. 

—The supply of meat in England is subject to enormous 
waste through the diseases of the animals. The value of 
those unfit to be eaten is estimated in the United King- 
} Jom at 6,120,000 per annum. 


| --Pigeons are hatched in 18 days: chickens in 2i 
turkeys in 26; ducks and geese in 30. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
TD. AppLeton & Co.—Progressive Lessons in Greek, by Wil 


Silber, A.M. 
with E x 


liam B The First Three Books ot Xenophon’ s 
pli matory ils s, by Prof. James R. Boise. 
ar, by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M 
ithnietic, by G. p Quackenbos, A.M. A 
» by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. Railway 
at sation Guide. 
W. Dopp.—Chronicles of the Schonhberg- 
by chp eaginsuaien 


W.S. & A. Marties, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Two Commis 
sions ; 2 ie Apostolical and the Evangelical, by George Jud- 
kin, D.D., ) 


Har PER BROTHERS. —History of F riedrich the Second, called 


Anabasis, 













Cotta Family, 


4 








*rederic eat, by Thomas Carlyle : in tour volumes : 
volume tour. Savage Africa : being a narrative of a tour in 
Fanaton ial, Southwestern, and Northwestern Africa, by W. 

1} Vinwood Reade ; with illustrations and a ma < ; 


| Peterson & Brotures, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Mod 


ern ¢ Tok a Practical Guide to the Culing ary Art and all its 
} branches, by Charles Elme Francatelli. 
Ba. Herp & Hoventon. —The Boiler E xplosion of the Martin 
Boiler on board the U. ‘Double Ender Chenango ; the 
} Coroner's + inquest, full re} ports, ete. 


FLLEY & Broruer.—Huguenots of Westchester and 












rdbam, by Wm. Watson Waldron, A.B., Secre 

| tary of the First Vesury 

C.F. PUTNAM, Heney Hotr.—Mr and Mrs, Frank Berry, 
| by Wm. M. A Time of Unexampled Prosper 
| ity,” from “ ts Roost,” by Washington Irving. . 
} A. O. Gasyarn.—The Talisman of Battle and other 
| Poems, by A. O. Ganyard. 
| _Grorce Musro & Co.—An Elementary Grammar of the 


French Language, on a new 
} th® words most in us 
Constellane. 

J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
clopedia, vols. 1-5. 

J. R. Hawrey & Co., 
Cirenit Rider.’ 


and easy method, containing 
+, with their pronunciation, by Mlion 





Philadelphia.—Chamibers’s Ency 


Cincinnati.—‘ Brother Mason, the 


NEW MUSIC. 


Worace Waters.—‘* Let me die with my face to the foe 
(the last words of Gen. James C. Rice); Quartette, poetry 
aud music by James G. Clark. ‘ Give this to mother,” and 

| * When dear triends are gone,” by aS late Stephen C. Foster. 

os Slave beneath that Starry Flag :’’ words by Rev. George 

| L. Taylor, music by Mrs. Parkhurst. ‘Norah, dearest,” 

| march from the ‘*Sunny Sides,” set for the piano, by James 

Bellak and Mrs. Parkhurst. ‘Come into the Garden, 
Maude,” Cavatina ; poetry by Tennyson, music by Balfe. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 








EAFNESS, 
- NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
DISCHARGES FROM THE EALts, 
CATARRH, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatisin, 
Bronchial Affections, 


Asthma, Scrofula, 
Throat Difilculties, 

Diseased Eyes, Loss of Hair, Dyspepsia, Enlargement of 
the Liver, Disease of the Kidneys, Constipation, Gravel, 
Piles, Insanity, Fits, Paralysis, Rush of Blood to the Head, 
Consumption, Cauker, Cancers, Tumors, with all and every 
disease which infest the human body, cured effectually by 





MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY! 
Price $5. 
THE POOR RICHARD’S EYE WATER 
4ND THE 
SCALP RENOVATOR, 
WHICH ARE DisTINCTLY SEPARATE. 
Price - Sleach 
The Mezapnysicat Discovery kills the root which gives 
birth to and sustains the lite of discase. : 
No boring with instruments. 
No blowing in the ears. 
No snuffing up the nostrils or introducing wires 
No pouring medicines down the throat. 
The Metaphysical Discovery will reach every 
struments will reach, and thousands of places ‘besides. 





There is but one root in the human body which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease, nd matter What 
name is given to disease ; no matter where or how located 
in the system ; no matter how long stauding, or whether it 
be hereditary or not. I might call the diseases w hich the 
body is subjected to, from ignvrance of the first cause, 
Legion. Remember I do not treat disease, I treat the Cau 4 
remember also there is but one cause. Everything over- 
lying that is an effect. Were I to treat effects, I should only 
be hastening patients to their long resting ce in the lone 
— where they are now carried in thousands 
daily. 

Reader, stop drugging and boring! Betake yourself to 
thought and use your common sense and reas on. You will 
find that every attempt to prevent and reniove disease from 
the cane system has signally failed up to the {present 
time. Now, I say with contidence to the world, try my 
Metaphy: sical Discover y- No matter what the disease is that 
has taken hold of you or your children, test this medicine. 
It will annihilate the root, scattering the effects to the four 
winds. 

Remember the Stomach and the Liver have nothing te do 
with the cause of disease. The treating of these organs for 
the cause has sent millions to an untimely grave. 

Read the following remarkable certificates : 
REMARKABLE CURE OF DEAFNESS OF TWENTY 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

I, John A. Newcomb, of Quincy, do certity that I have 
been entirely deaf in my left ear for twenty years; and for 
the past six years my right ear has been so cat that I could 
not hear conversation or public speaking ot any kind. I 
could not hear the church bells ring while I was sitting in 
the church. I have also been troubled fur a number of years 
with a very sore throat, sothat I was obliged to give up 
singing in’ church, tor I had lost my voice. 
trouble in my head, terrible noises almost to craziness. My 
head felt numb and stupid and was a source of coustalt 
trouble to me. 

I tried every remedy that could be thought of. I went to 
aurists ; but as they wanted to use instruiments | would have 
nothing to do with them. About one mon ice I obtained 
Mrs. M. G. Brown’s Metaphysical Discovery, aud used it ac- 
cording to the directions on the bottles. And the result is 
that the hearing of both ears is pertecuUly restured, so that I 
can hear as wellas any man. The greattrouble inimy head 
is entirely gone. My head feels eriec tly easy and ut rest. 
My throat, which was so dise seed, is entirely cured ; and I 
have recovered my voice again. 1 would nottake one thou- 
sand a? tor the benetit I have reccived in the use of 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery. 






































Read the following Certificates carcfuily 
NEURALGIA. 
Certificate of Mr. J. P. Litch, of Chariestowa 
This is to certify that nine weeks since 
Neuralgia in the most violent form 
were applied to who did al! they could to relieve ine, but to 
no purpose. very patent medicine and remedy that could 
be found were applied without effect y tace was poul 
ticed and bandaged in order to find re lief. “Since the Neu 
ralgia attacked ic J lost twenty-seven pounds of flesh 
In this state, a friend of mine recommended me to try 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery, as it had 
cured a friendof his of very bad eyes, which had battled 
the skill of the most eminent physicians. Consequently I 
went to Mrs. M. G. Brown's office, and a her Meta- 
physical Discovery, on Saturday, the 19th inst. Tapplied it at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The result was that Neural 
subsided—almost immediately I felt relief. I slept w 
without any poultices as before ; and at the time of gis 
this certiticate, the 2ist inst., I consider myself delive 
from my disease, aid recominend the Metaphysical Di 
covery to all who are suffering. 


CURE OF CATARRH, ASTIMA, Ex 


Mrs. Cheever, residing at No. 62 Ailen s et, Boston, says 
I have been troubled for four years with sore throat. Foi 
two years I suffered with catarrh and great dizziness in in 
head. It seemed as it I was falling. I suffered greatly 
with asthma, it being hereditary in the family. [ was dis 
eased allover. Icould not go where there any dust 
I had great painin my headandueck. Lhave suitfered much 
with cold feet. The bones in my neck were drawn out ot 
place with the asthma, and my throat looked like raw beet. 
After applying to various physicians and obtaining no reliet, 
T finally applied to Mrs. M. G. BROWN, by whose medicines 

have been so much benefited that I cau now sweep well, 
although I could not formerly go where there was any dust. 
I conid not go to the door with iny head uncovered without 
taking an attack of asthma. 

My asthma is now entirely gone. My catarrh has wholly 
disappeared. Itelt weak and languid tor manj Sia so 
that Iwasa burthen to myself. The coldnes my feet 
has ceased, and I reel a general circulation cone sh my en- 
tire system. I begin to feel as formerly, tull of stren gth aid 
vivacity, and can attend to household duties as well as ever 
I did in my life. 


> IT was attacked with 
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—_—— 


Persons wishing the medicines will pleage inclose the 
amount as above stated aud address MRS. M4 . BROWN, at 
any of her offices. 


No. 16 Bond street, New York, 
No. 410 Arch street, Philadélphia, 
And at No. 18 Pemberton square, Boston. 

Agents for New England : 

Grorce C. Goopwin. 

Weeks & Porter. 
For New York : 

D. Barnes, 


G —1863.—B. 
e 
HUBBEL’S CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERS, 
The best Tonic in the World. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 
Debility. 
Sold everywhere. 
GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 
No. 55 Hudson street, New York. 


N.B.—Cire ulars sent to any address free. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
t that in- } 
| 


I had great 


Bs. BLACK & CO 


Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OR. OF PRINCE STREET, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anp SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
2ARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CAPINETS, PEDESTALS, anp MOSAIC TABLES, Etc 
Rich Assortinent of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
Mos? CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN) EUROPE 


y Politeness shown to Visitors 





R EMOV AL. 
} WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium 
STITCIL SEWING MACHINES 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 
FY ESNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


LOCK 








Several physi inns | 


The basis of thi —_, wonderful preparation, now ot such 
well-earned celebrity, isa treedom from every coniponent 
alculated to de bilitate. and by such to allow the greatest 
reedom of use, day or night, as the only true theory by 
hich Throat and Lung Complaints can be effectually 
| cured. To prevent asking attention to long stories of great 
| cures, when local causes make almost ail such complaints 
diiferent in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be 
j oma . in Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial 
| and Asthmatic Complaints, W moon ing Cough, and to a 

Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end 
| iu Consumption. Testimonials from Physicians of the high 
| est respectability, and from invalids, can be seen at iny 

oflice by all interested. For kale by all Wholesale and 
ail Dealers. JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
ractical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


























WILLIAM 


GALE & SON 
Manufacturers of 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street 


_New York. 


(jOTTAG +E HILL ‘ 


VAN ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR 
LADIES, 





SEMIN TAR y, 


YOUNG 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








The next Annual Session opens on the Mth of September 
Catalogues, giving all necessary information, terms, and 
references, may be had at Appleton’s Bookstore, New York 
city, or by post of the Rev. George T. Rider, M.A., Rector. 


N USICAL BOXES.—My Stock of Musical 
Boxes has never ‘been 80 a as it is at present. 

t comprises all the new varieties. would particularly call 
the atte si of the lovers of good music to the new,style 


} 





most 4+! mechanical music yet produced. The improve- 





| 66 Goop WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


4180 Broadway, New York, 
7108 Tremont street, Boston. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 

Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu . 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents of the 
Vintners. Ve are receiving, by every ship arriving at New 
York, direct from the Viney yards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 


LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 





Hock—Vintage 1859, 1890, and 1861. 
ANGELICA—Vintage 1858, 1859, and 1360. 
Port—Same V intages Ss. 
Muscater—Vintage 1800 i 
GRAPE BraNpy—In limited quantities. 


To which we respectfully invite the attention of lovers oi 
ood and pure Wines. 

The very flattering reception accorded to our brands o: 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 

ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Importers, 
it shalf be our aim to present our customers 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 


Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
tie mountain air, or to the seas hore to inhale its —— 


| ting breezes, will find a case or two of assorted Wines a most 


i 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT 
| 


| PVE 


ments made within the last few years in the manufacture of 


Musical Boxes are the most wonderful that have been made 
since those instruments were invented. Ali are invited to 
call and examine my eg 

LARD, Import 


0. 21 Maiden lane (up stafrs), New York. 
Musical Boxes pasate don 


| called VOIX CELESTE (Celestial voice), which is really the 
| 


\TPXEETH LIKE 


acreeable accompaniment. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 





SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


OUR LETTER “A FAMILY SEWING MACHINI 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew 
ily 


useful appliances for Hem 


ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Fa 





Sewing Machine has so many 


ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid 


ing, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 


Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great variety ot 


work. It willsew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 


thread. Great did recent improvements make our Fail 





Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 


Sewing 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter 
locked stitch, 


even of the most ordinary capacity, cam see ata 





which is the best stitch known. Any one 
glance how 
Our Family 


to use the letter * A” Family Sewing Machiz 


Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite styl 


The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a picce of cun 


ning workmanship of the most useful kiad. It protects the 


machine when not in ur | 


id when about to be operat 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
made out of the choicest 


the work. While some of Wie Case 


woods, are finished in the -imiplest and Chastest manner pos 
sible, others are adorned aid embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine ) 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machine 

fhe Br 


thread, needles, oil, ete 


are for manufacturing purposes. 


uch Offices are well supplied with silk, twisi, 


of the very best quality 


Send for a Pamphlet 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


ry OLLOWAY’S OINTME NT AND Pp ILLS 
—By aspecial ukase of the late Emperor of Russia. 
these medicines have been admitted into the public hospitals, 
throughout the Empire. The Pills are used im the Russian 
army as a specific for cholera and diarrhea, and the Oint 
ment asthe best dressing tor wounds 
tories No. 80 Maiden lane, New York, and No. 244 strand, 
London ; and by all drugyists, at 25c., 62 1-2c., and $1 per pot 
or box. If the reader of this cannot get the medicine from 
the drug store in his place, let him write to No. 8) Maidel 
lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I et an 1il a box tree 
of expense {OLLOWAY 














PEARLS 


AND 
BREATH OF SWEETNESS 
Insured by the use of our 
FORMODENTA TOOTH PASTE, 
Elegantly put up in China Jars, 50 cents each. 
CASWELL, MACK & CO. 





Under Fifth avenue Hotel 








Sold at the manutac- 
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MmpuE ANNUAL 





CYCLOPEDIA 
AND 


REGISTER OF IMPORTANT 
OF THE YEAR 
1863: 

In presenting to the public another volume of the Annual 
Cyclopedia, containing the record of the most turbulent 
year which the country has witnessed, no efforts have been 
spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship. 

The principles adopted in the previous years have taken 
effect, and many new and most important questions arose 
under them, and were discussed during 1863 ; such as confis 
cation, emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the 
relations of the insurrectionary states to the Union, personal 
Nberty, martial law, prize, the liability of Great Britain for 
damages done by the Alabama, etc., etc. 

These discussions are embraced in its contents, together 
with the important civil and political measures of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments; an accurate and minute 
history of the struggles of the great armics and their battles, 
llustrated with maps and plans of actions taken from ofti- 
cial coples; the debates of the Fedoral and Confederate 
Congresses ; financial measures of the government, com- 
merce, etc., etc. ; the proceedings in the Confederate States 
to maintain the war and establish their government 
all the exciting movements in foreign countries ; the devel- 
opments in the physical sciences ; the progress of literature; 
mechanical inventions and hnprovements ; 
enterprises of the government counected with the war, such 
as hospitals for the army, the in: ru Y icture of ordnance, and 
the trade regulations in insurrec trlets. The 
present statistics of the Religious and Bio- 
graphical sketches of th« persons deceased in 
1803, etc. 

The contents are arranged in an alphabetical order, and 
accompanied by a most complete index. The volume is in 
the style of the New Americax CycLorazpia, and will match 
the voluines for 186] and 1882 of this annual. The work is 
published exclusively by subscription, and is elegant and 
substantial 
PRICE AND STYLE 


EVENTS 


; also, 





nary 
denominations, 
eminent 


dis 


OF BINDING OF EACH ANNUAL 





VOLUME, 1461, 1862, 1863 
In Cloth, : $4 00 
In Sheep, 475 
In Half Morocco > UO 
In Half Russian > BD 
In Fall Morocco, 7 00 
In Full Rus-ian, 70 


And to insure a uniform price and regularity in the delivery 
of the volume to subscribers in all parts of the country, local 
avents are appointed in all the cities and principal towns in 
the States and Territories. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 443 and 445 Br 


OF 


rondway, N. Y. 





OFFICE E 


VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


We are prepared to convert the U. 8. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with promptness 
and on favorable terin 

Also buy and sell at market rates all kinds of 
Securities, including 


Government 


5-20 Bouds, 


U.S. 7:30 Treasury Notes, 

U. 8. 12 mos. Certificates of Tadebtediess 

U. 8. Quartermasters’ Checks, 

U.S. Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes 
U.S. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 18%) 


Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness 
chased. 


collected or pur- 





U. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 





We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assorunent of 
Bonds of this new Loan. 
VERMILYE 


QMITH BLOOMFIELD, 
‘ JAMES A. 


& CO. 





SEAMAN, 
LAWYERS 
No 


20 NASSAU STREET, N.Y 


Professional business carefully dispatched. Neg 


tiatlons 
conducted 





WAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 


INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 172 Broadw ay (corner Maiden Lane), New York. 
— $400,000 ; Assets, February 1, 1834, $582,000 
crip Dividend, 1861 60 per cent 
Scrip Dividend; 1362 io eed cent. 
arp Dividend? 1363 60 per cent. 
P..) Policies’ entitled to partic ipate receive 75 per eent. 
eat he ts. Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Furniture, 
RINE aser, against loss or damage by VIRE, and MA- 
RISKS | on LAKES, RIVERS, and CANAL 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
QTHROP, Secretary 
OTT, Assistant-Secretar 7: 


Cash 


Wm. K. 
WN. A 
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AND FIRE IN 





URANCE. 








METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, New York. 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, April -1, 1864, 


$300,000 00 
912,821 78 


This Company insures, at customury rates of premium 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo 
freight ; also against loss or damage by fire. 

It Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without 
incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER Gea President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM , Vice- President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 


Joun C, GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 





pert FAIL TO READ THIS. 
COFFEE COFFEE!! 

THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 READE street (three doors from Greenwich street), 
N. Y., call untversal attention to their 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

s 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and Is 
but half the price ; and also that 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, aud wherever used by our first-class hotels and steam- 
boats, the stewards say there isa saving of 50 per cent. 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutritious. 
The weak and infirm nay use it at all times with impualy. 
The wite of Rev. Saves, local minister of 
church, Jersey City, who has not been able to tse any 
eoflee tor fifteen years, can use 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
three times a day without injury, it being entirely free from 
those properties that produce nérvous excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No, 156 Chambers street, s 
have never known any Coffee so healthful, 
free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those to 
whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.’ 

The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 
says: ‘I direct all the paticnts of our Institution to use 
exclusively 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without i on any account."’ 


COFFEE!!! 





the stupendous | 





SAYS, “Ty 
nutritious, and 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey strect, Newark, says of 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 








“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in the 


| case of all other Coffees. Itis exceedingly pleasant, and I 

| —_ ally recommend it to all clergymen and their fami- 
jes 

| KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop Baker, 
and many of the most distinguished clergymen and protes- 
sional men in the country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 

ure that the packages are labeled 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reade street, New York, 

is there are numerous counterfeits afluut under the name of 
‘Genuine East India Coffee,’ ‘* Original East India Coffee,” 
ete., pat forth by impostors to deceive the unwary. 

In IIb. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 lbs., 
Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers medimen 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton street, H. 
B Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sta., and J. Thompson, No. 
8 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to whom 
a liberal discount will be made. 
Wholesale agents in Brooklyn, J. C. & D. D. Whitney, No. 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 29 Fulton st.; and 
sold by every retail grocer. 


Beowren’s 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


| Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 
} dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Soreness of 
| Bones, Lumbago, ete., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, etc., 
| and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 
form 
But above all, its properties have been specially tested and 
found peculiarly <—¥ miraculously beneficial in ‘the cure of 
Pil. Es, trom which so many are, and apparently, helpless 
ly sutlering ; In fact it was in the endeavor to obtan a 
remedy for this paintul and too common disease, and for 
which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto invented or 
vretended to be invented, were useless, that the GRAND 
bisc ‘OVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. 
None now need suffer, when so simple and so efficacious a 


cure is within his grasp. ; 
M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 


and be 








GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World's 
Exhibition In London, 1862. 


The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 

Warerooms Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a few 
doors east of Union Square, New York. 








TL MPORTAN T 


TO ALL 


INVALEDS:. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
It is well known to the medical profession that IRON is the 
Vita] Principle or Life Elementof the blood. This is derived 
chiefly from thef ood we eat ; but if the food is not properly 


dige , or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes 
reduced, the whale system suffers. The ad blood will irri- 


is well known ae yooh EE. by at medical men. The 
difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will 
enter the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. 
This point, says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has 
been attained in the Ferny ian Syrup, by combination in a 


way before cahgows 

HE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
isa PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, a 
New Discovery IN Mrpicine, that strikes at the root of Dis- 
ease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or Lire 


Element 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Dyspepsia ga Fomplaint. Dropey. Fever and Ague, 


Me rits. 
Ee PERUVIAN SYRUE 
Infuses ne, igor and new life into the system, and 
an *‘ Iron Constitution.” 
PERUVIAN SYR ; 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 
eri gre vi or. 
THE PERUVIA YRUP 
Cures Nervous Affections, a al _— all Diseases of 
the Kidne a and Bladder: 
THE PERUVIAN SY RUP 
Isa specie for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE OF 
THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State 
of the By stem. 





Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
Clergymen, and others, will be sent FREE to any address 

We Select a few of the names to show the character of the 


testimonials : 
OHN E. WILLIAMS, ES 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, 
A STEV 








New York. 
s, 
Late Editor Christian Ft ocete and Journal. 
Batter’ a York Chronicle. 


y. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
y. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 


Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, S. K. Kendall, M.D., 

Rev. Gurdon Robbins, W. R. Chisholm, W. D, 

Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.D., 

Rev Starr King, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 

Rev. Ephrain Nute, Jr., | Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 
Rev. Joseph H. Clinch, Abraham Wendell, M.D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, . Hayes, M. 

Rey. P. C. Headley, J. R. Chilton, M.D., 

Rev. John W. Olmstead H. E. Kinney, M.D: 


Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. exclusively for 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadw ay. 
Sold by all Drugg 


QTERLING'S 


New York. 








AMBROSIA FOR THE 


CERTIFICATE. 


HATER. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I com- 
menced using Stertinc’s Amprosia. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tenics, 
Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling's Am- 
brosia, as since I commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. 
No. 493 


A. BROWN 


Breadway, New York. 


We advise young persons, Whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. 

Dr. Sterling’s Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair trom falling out, or from turning prema- 
turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 
different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 

It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
cure the disease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 

PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 


Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 


H. H. STERLING € €O. 
have established their manutactory of AMBROSIA at 
No. 121 Liberty street. 


DR. H. H. STERLING, 
At No. 575 Broadway, 
has opened 
RECEPTION ROOMS 


fer the examination and treatment of the Scalp and Mair, 
and alse for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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A WORK OF GREAT VALUE. | } OWARD'S PARRANT'S 
IN PRESS NEW GOLD EFFERVES 


A POLITICAL HIsTor, 


fenth edition, enlarged aad improved, just published. 


it extends from 101 to 38 per ce nt 


nd from January to 
} December, and shows at ¢ 


lance the price ot gold for every Bilious Complaints, Sick Headache, Costiveness, L aedig sestion, 
day tor the last two years and a halt Heartburn, Sour Stumach, s. a Sickness, ¢ 

’ Bees ; : Price $1 : with covers, $2. Sent by mail fr DR. JAMES R. CHILTON, th 
HON. EDWARD MecPHERSON, is ge ; ai: sinha Ds tics eadatncnd Moen 


great Chemist. says: “[ 
booksellers and stationers, and by the know its composition, and have 





» bey > no dorbt it will prove most 
} beneficial in those complaints for which itis recommended.” 
ANDREWS & CO., | DR. TUOMAS BOYD says: 


} lisbers 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States, | Hsber 


“T strongly commend it to the 
Presenting a complete and impartial Record of the mo- | No. 29 Cliff st..New York notice of the public.” 
imentous Political Events of the last four years 


our years, caretully | ————--————- ee SS DR. EDWARD G. LUDLOW says: * Dean with confi 
compiled, arranged, and indexcd 


| i DR. GEO. | EXTER says: “Tn Flatulency, Heartburn, 
8vo, full law sheep, $4. Cc 


CROQUET-—THE NEW GAME stiveness, Sick Headache, ete., the SELTZER APERIENT 


i“ — . ‘ : i hands | “ave teed a valuable remedy 
> ashinet hr le » 18% > > t: : 
The Washington Chronicle of the 18th June says of it: It is played upon the lawn. , her testinioulal » pamphlet with each bottle 
® r t testi ] math el A art bet WDE 
“Mr. McPherson is singularly qualified to compile and | . Iv t ; 
sd 4 i PYRE NPS ° Tr . . anu ured only by 
edit such a work. He has been identified with the public | IMPLEMENTS AND RULES FOR SALI ee Pra . 
press, and served as a member of the House of Representa. | . . > TARRANT & CO., 
nied with the public WALTER LOW, No, 273 Greenwich street, New York 
men of the couniry, tions that have . ‘ RG» For sale by all druzyists 
disturbed the nation, especiy ully sit is succeeding No. 823 Broadway, N. Y., ' 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and beginning with VE we r pe 
14 O bes “ j irteenth s “ts > A »p TE 
the Administration of James Buchanan. Froma view that ; a Between Twelfth and Thirteenth stree . ale > a Teeeee 
we have had of a portion of the shects of this interesting | oa 4 
anc ch-needed work, we can say to our political friends, | S ) S Y_TO FRENC KISSINGEN 
and, indeed, to men of all parties, Get it will be the most | A U R AND EASY ROAD TO FRENCIL. 
thorough and most care seal digested and arré anged book on | 
this subject that has. yet been preduced in this country. 





lives. He is therefore not al 





j MUNRO'S 
The trade supplied by 


D. APPLETON & CO., ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Nos. 445 and 445 Broadway, N. Y 

On anew and easy method, containing the words most in 

| use, with their pronunciation and signification. It is wnsur ie 

} ; proper temperature 

W Vashington, D. c | passed asa class-book for schools and colleges, while to sul 


PHILP & SOLOMONS, ioW open for the sale of the above waters on draught at 


HANBURY SMITH, M.D 


STEWART & CO. 


dicrs, sailors, travelers, and all who are their own instruct 


CuuRen Book STORE, | ors, itis worth trty times its pric: 


No. 49 White street, N. Y. —_ st l continue to offeyduring t 

} For sale by all booksellers and news-agents, and sent, post ILKS. ORGANDIE 

, Ss . SILKS wG ob 

H. . DURAND E | paid, on receipt of price, We. Send tor a sample cop , 

Liberal terms to agents and teachers MOUAIRS, MOZAMBIQUES 

Has constanily on hand a large assortment ot | GEORGE MUNRO & CO TRAVELING DRESS GOODS 

| No. 137 William street, Ne r LACES. EMBROIDERIES 
|} — ceca ms aa a : 


| (PE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (ANTILLAS, SHAWLS. J 


THEOLOGICAL, JUVENILE, AND MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOKS, : 
Anda great variety o ut old prices 
TRACTS, PAMPHLE | STATISTICAL REGISTER. ee Rn en ree 


‘ = ; oe . j Broadway and Tenth street 
Old and New Theological Books furnished at the lowest cash | 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 35 PER ANNUM P1Y0, MELODEONS. ILAR MONIUMS, 


; \ Ss. Homay J wbinet nd Alexand 
Catalogues sent on application 


prices 


Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Musie Books, Mus 


ic Merchandise, and 
= | No. 46 Pine street, NO ¥.. Commercial Advertiser Buliding. | all 


kinds of musical Instruments at wholesale and retail: 
j od Mi-band planes and a nsatgreat bargaits, new 
In Pres 


pianos and 1 


d rent allowed if purchayed’ 
H monthly paymer r \ or the same; Pianos tuned 
BROWNE ON TILE ARTICLES, | This is the only work published in the United States er Pre} 
| taining the following information : evi WATER 
ihly List of Ne skeestablict er HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
1, Amonthly List of New Banks establish | No. #51 Broadway, 
i States | = i 
A monthly List of New National Bank wei [ )ISTILLED DEW 
RT. REV. JOUN WILLIAMS, D.D sident, Cashier, and Capital ef each 
3. A monthly List of New Banking Fi lis} fin FOR IMPROVED AND BEAUTIPYIN 
iss aentevel Gtatoe rik SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 
a , PITR STI yD — ‘ I~ a delightral toilet " paratic n removing spl freckles, 
_ DAY PUBLISHED. 4. Lowest and Highest Prices, monthly, o r Govern i diser tio th cle 
= i ment, State, Railread, Coal, and other 
7.000 COPTES ORDERED IN AD "hE! | 5. Daily Price of Gold at the N.Y 


6. Monthly List of New Appvintments o esid 1 vo THE READERS 


cond-hand Vian and Mele 
WITH NOTES 








JOUN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER hicrxot Banks 


7. Decisions of the state Courts in reference to Bills or TH 
Successor to M. Dootapy } Exchange, Promissory Notes, Banks, Bonds, Insur 


1 Usurr, ete ROUND TABLI 
& Mount Revic ot the Money Market and stor Mar 
Ene SOE ae: SEY een em lot of JACOBS PATENT PORTFOLIO FILES, made 

™ . xpressly tor the Rounp Tast Volume Two, has just been 
9 Monthly Report of Banking operations abroad : ; 1. They ar a Bios = ad aus P 1 > Hess aad 
eceiver hey are nes ade, having cloth sides 

MACARIA. : 19. New Banking Laws of the State of New k and of h \ 


49 Waiker street, York 


| x norecey ss and corners, and answer the purpose of 
other States hindin 
A New Novel, by Avevsta J. Evans, author o seulah,” ll. The National Bank Act of June, 1864, as amended b Every one who desires to preserve the paper with care 
, . (¢ res } , . 
Inez," ete ne s. Pet ee ‘ provided with one of these new files 
i2. Forms (prepared by N.Y. bank counsel of Bank Bonds 

> publisher deems the bare announcement of a new vy Bank Officers 
Kk by the author of * Beulah” sufficient to insure the 13. Bauking Statistics of every State in the 
largest advance orders of any novel of the season ** Maca- , eee oe 
tag Oe “ cic “ MONTHLY, FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM 

ria’ isa novel of great power, fully sustaining the reputa- 


Union Persons wishing them sent by mail should send twenty: 


: ‘ 7 ier ROUND ILE 
tlon of the author. Orders already received exhaust our No. 16 Pine strect, N. ¥ FUE ROUNI ABLE, 
first supply, and booksellers should send early to secure first 

copies 


\ 


— a = No. 1iG Nassau street, New York. 
G ROVER & BAKER’S ry E ROUND TABLE. 

CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS RLEOBATE ' One year (in advanes 

: ; SEWING MACHINES its 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 





One voluine, mo, 559 pages, price $1 #). 


The retail say remains at ten cents. All leading news 
| Were awarded the highest premiums over all competitors at | dealers will keep it on male 


consisting ot 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


in all departments of Literature NEW YORK ILLINOIS, First-class advertisements are inserted at fixed rates, a§ 
i follows 
History, Biography, Theology, Vovages and Travels, Poetry | VERMONT, MICHIGAN, = , me 
and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and ; titiens isHERS.—Eight cents a line. Six cents a line for repe- 
Literary Ana, Collections ot Engravings, Cyclopedias and | »>ENNSYLVANIA IOWA, tions. 
Works of Reference, Ni “4 ufal Histo Science, Early } PENNSYLVANIA, ‘ Orners.—Ten cents a line. Elght cents a Une for repel 
Printed Books, etc., etc., all or which hav ing been - voried | EN ‘Key tlons. , . 
before the present appre« : sold, increased duties, | Ouro, KENTUCKY 
| 
| 


the late state fairs of 
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